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G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
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fivourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
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IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
aid Publishers 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
be specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
f olding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
3 Adviee and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
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aml Publishing Departments conducted. apiaieees 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Afrieaniam, London.” 


'[\'HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
(The LEADENHALL passe. 162. 50, Leadenhall Street, 
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Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
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UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


EXAMINER IN CLASSICS. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW 
will shortly proceed to APPOINT an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER 
in CLASSICS for DEGREES in ARTS. 

he Appointment will be from Ist October, 1896, to 3lst December, 
1899, at an Annual Fee of £20. a 
Candidates must lodge 20 copies of their Applications and Testi- 
monials with the undersigned on or before Wednesday, Ist July, 1806. 
Auan FE. Ciarrertox, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 


WALES, BANGOR. 





The SENATE will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a 
TEMPORARY LECTURER in HISTORY for the Session 1896-7 
(September 29th to June 23rd), to act as Principal Reichel's substitute 
during his tenure of the office of Vice-Chaucellor of the University of 
Wales. Salary £200, 

Applications and testimonials must be received hy the undersigned 
(from whom all particulars may be obtained) on or before Wednesday, 
June 17th. 

Joux Epwarp Luoyp, M A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(FOR WOMEN), ° 
8 axp 9, YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


June 3rd, 1896. 


The PROFESSORSHIP in ENGLISH LANGUAGE (including 
Anglo-Saxon) and LITERATURE in this College will be vacant at 
the end of this Session. Applications, with c»pies of testimonials, to 
be sent by June 16th to the Honorary Secretary at the College, from 
whom all information may be obtained. 

The PROFESSORSHIP in HYGIENE will also become vacant at 
the same date. 

Lvcy J. Russeit, Honorary Secretary. 


Fists COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE intend to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, the 
duties to commence in October next. 

Candidates are requested to send applications before June 10th. 








Further parti may be ot from Exson Daony, Registrar. 
Bettise ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 


Burlington House, London, W. 





The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION will be 
held at LIVERPOOL, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Sreremuen 16 
President-Elect—Sir JOSEPH LISTER, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., 

President of the Royal Society. 
G. Gritritu, Assistant General Secretary. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Cleray- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, July 29th.—Rey. T. F. Honson, M.A.. Warden. 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT. 
—Mr. HENRY BOURDILLON, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's 

Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for the Navy 
and Public Schools. Very healthy, bracing climate. Terms moderate. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BLEEBECK BANK, 
South ton Buildi Ch y Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 
Wo per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 
dsposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FoR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FICE SHILLINGS PER MONTR. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAUOK, with full particulars, post frec. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT. Manager. 


NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 6s, } 
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} 








A New Light on the World's History. 
By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The author has various theories, which he sujports | 


with much argumentative force,”—/‘cple, 


Cuaruay & Hatt, Limite?, London. 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY'S GALLERIES 
WIGMORE STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION of OLD EMBROIMERIES, BROCADES, and 
VELVETS 


Of the XVI. and XVIL. ‘CENTURIES. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue 2a 


QLD EMBROIDERIES and BRUCADES. 


—An EXHIBITION of EARLY SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, POLISH, and IN VO-SPANISH 
Valances, Panels, Quilts, Coverlets, Borders, &c. 
Admission and Historicsl Catalogue free. ™ 
DEBENHAM & FREERODY, Wigmore Street, W. 


QED CHURCH EMBROIDERIES.— 


An EXHIBITION of Hangings, Panels, Altar Frontals, 
Cloths and Covers, Chalice Veils and Covers, Dalmatics, 
Chasubles, Stoles and Maniples, dating from 1500 a.p. 
Admission and Historical Catelogue free. 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, w. 


LD VELVETS. TAPESTRIES, &.— 


The above EXHIBITION includes BOKHARA Velvets; 
BROUSSA Velvet Carpets; Cut Velvet Curtains, &c.; 
Hangings of Tapestry and Cloth of Gold; Persian Silk 
Mats, &c. ‘ 
Admission and Historical Catalogue free. . 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. — 


Hangings, 


AY ANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIC 


TURES, in OIL, by Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
British schools. —Dowprswe tt, 160, New Bond Street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Recent Issues of Permanent Autotype 
Reproductions. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


A completeiy New Series of the Chief Works in this 
Collection. Each print measures about 18 by 15 inches, 
and is sold separately, price 12s, 


VELASQUEZ and MURILLO. — 
A Selecsion of the Works of tiese Painters, included 
in the Spanish Exhibition at the New Gallery, The 
same size and price as the above. 


ALBERT DURER. , 
'A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of 
this Mas‘er’s Work in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. ‘The copies ate in all 
cases of the exacs size of the original copperplates, 


Now Published fur the First Time in Autotype. 
WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 


Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE 
Including the ‘ Blessed Damozel,” ‘* Proserpine,’ 
“The Lamp of Memory,” ‘ Venus’s Looking Glass,” 
**Wine of Circe,” &c., &c. 


NOW READY. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, and REVISED ILLUS- 
TRATED SUPPLEMEN', containing 86 Miniature 
Reproductions of Selected Autotypes, price, post-free, 
One Shilling. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.O. 


MESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
1 ART REPRODUOERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STRKET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., - 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 





HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Manich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large 
portant Plates always ou view 


Process —— for the purpose of Ordinary 


ook Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wante of 
Antiquarians, Archzeologists, and those in the 


tronised by the 
liection of im- 





| aud publication of Parochial aud Diocesan Hecords. 


J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to thei: 


—. Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction 6f Works of Art, Original M&S., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Vatalogues, &c., &c.,ata mode) ate cvst, 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL IIBRARIES. 
THE POWER of the DOG. An 


Entirely New Novel. By ROWLAND GREY, Author 
of “In Sunny Switzerland,” “ By Virtue of his Office, 
** Linden-Biumen,” “Chris.” Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt 
top, 6s. : 

“One of the most charming stories recently published is Mr. Row- 
land Grey’s new novel ‘The Power of the Dog.’ The book is full of 
the mysterious workings of the human heart finely true, yet delicate 
withal,”"—Sun : ‘ - 

*In his treatment of character the author is_ essentially right ; he 
never makes a false touch. We congratulate Mr. Grey on his story, 
and we congratulate him even more upon his title. It is strikingly 
* eriginal.”"— Daily Chronicle 


NOW READY, FIRST VOLUME in 
‘THE “IMPRESSIONIST” SERIES, 
BY A NEW AUTHOR, entitled 


DUST IN THE BALANCE. 


By GEORGE KNIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

With Title-page and cover design by Laurence Housman. 

“The style is smooth and succinct; the sentiment human and 
genuine; and altogether this is in its kind one of the best sets of short 
sketches that have recently been published.”—Scotaman. ’ 

“Mr. Knight has published a varied series of studies, each of which 
is marked by strong individuality and great charm.”—Star. ; 

* All the stories are remarkable in technique, the delicate shadowing 
of character rather than the exact delineation of the orthodox novel, 
the remarkably wide range of loval colour, the astonishing variety of 
the subjects and the characters, all these are marks of the true artist, 
und all these are plainly evident in Mr. Knight's book.” 


‘ os ; Liverpool Porcupine 
Now ready, 5,000 Copies of the First Volume of the 
DAFFODIL LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS, 


GRANT ALLEN’S Sensational Story, 
THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


12mo, cloth gilt, 2s.; Paper covers, Is. 6d. 

** The Jaws of Death’ is a pretty piece of writing in the sensational 
line. It is cleverly told somewhat on the lines laid down by Poe when 
he undertook to show how to write a Black wood tale. We are brought 
#80 smoothly, so gradually. to the very edge of the catastrophe the 
shiver of it is upon us almost before we are there. It is extremely 
creditable to Mr. Allen's invention,”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“There are few better story-tellers than Mr. Grant Allen, and in 
this little volume we have him at his best. ‘The Jaws of Death’ 
should rank as quite one of the best of Mr. Grant Allen’s shorter 
efforts.”—Aberdcen Free Presa. 

“We have greater novelists than Mr. Allen, but none who better 
understands the weaving of plot and the invaluable art of sustaining 
interest. * The Jaws of Death’ is a highly characteristic piece of work, 
- and will afford as fascinating a half-hour's reading as any one is likely 
to get this season.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
ee _ Lane, E.C.; and of all Booksellers. _ ned 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 


Lectures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity, 

By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Cambridge. 
Conrkyts;—I, Our Historic Principle: the Unity, Auto- 
homy, and Continuity of the Church. If. Our Root is 
Religious—in Faith and Free Grace, III, Faith Demands 
a Church—but Catholic, not Monopolist, 1V. We Disown 
the Prince, the Prelate, the Priest, and the Individualist. 

V. and VI, The History of our Spiritual Principle, 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d, 
WILLIAM KNIBB, Missionary in 
Jamaica, A Memoir. With Introduction by the Rev. 
J,G. GREENHOUGH, M.A, By Mrs, JOHN JAMES 
SMITH, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 1s. 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS, By J. HUNT COOKE. 

“A clear and concise manual for all public speakers.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d, post free. 
ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 

of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited and 
Selected by JAMES HENRY MARTYN. Containing 
over 500 Beautiful and Suggestive Illustrations. With 
a Textual Index and an Alphabetical List of Subjects. 
** Preachers and teachers will be glad to have, in moderate 
compass, these gems from the great preacher.”’ 
Methodist Recorder, 


Lonpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


FURNIVAL Street, 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
Large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 


HISTORY 


or THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851, 
By HERBERT 8, SKEATS, 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 

**A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan- 
tages as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater 
success,” —Literary World, 

* The leading members of all denominations wil! do well 
to get hold of this publication.”—South Wales Daily News. 


London: AtrX\Anorr & Saernearpd, Furnival Street, E.C, 


| REISSUE OF 


‘STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES, WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
Just published, large crown vo, cloth, 15s. 


‘ASIA: Vol. I. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. 


CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, AND JAPAN. 


AUSTRALASIA : 


AFRICA : 


Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. 


year 1895. The events of Parliamentary Life are noted, and 


Vol. IL—NORTH AFRICA. By A. 


By A. H. KEANE, FRGS. 
With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations, 
The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price, are— 


Vol. I—AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. Wallace, LL.D. 
Vol. II.—MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.D. 


H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
H. Keane, F.R.GS. 


Lonvon: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anv 27, Cocxsrur Srreet, Cuartnc Cross, 8.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY.—8v9, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1895. 


*,* The first part of this volume (pp. 1-221) is devoted to a résumé of the Political History of England during the 


the principal speeches summarised. Foreign and Colonial 


History is dealt with in pp. 222-416. In the second part a Chronological Summary is given of the principal events of the 
year, both foreign and domestic ; this is followed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obituary of 
Eminent Persons. A full Index is an important feature of the book. 

*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1894 can still be had, price 18s. each. 





WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN 


Most Recent, crown 8vo, Cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 


“Dr. Maclaren’s new volume will be received with special 
warmth, as containing an excellent exposition of the 
beatitudes. Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
and knowledge and power, intensely evangelical, and un- 
failingly fresh.”—British Weekly. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s, each, post free. 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”—Zzpository Times, 
“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” —Methodist Recorder, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons, 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”,—Freeman, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
; hong 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
onn. 
** Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power,’’—Methodist Recorder, 


THE WEARIED OHRIST, and other 
ermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

**For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth,’’— Methodist Times, 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 





Sermons. 
“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to 
read on and on is very great, The volume is invaluable.” 
Sunday Schoel Chronicle. 
Lonnon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Funnivat Srreer, B.C, 


Ws. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Lonpon, New York, anv Bompay. 








104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


"THEATRES. 





At 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr. William Terriss and 
Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Chas. Fulton, 
J. D. Beveridge, Julian Cross, L. Delorme, J. Cole, and 
Harry Nicholls, &c, ; Miss Edith Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, 
Miss Vane Featherston, &c. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.25, ROSEMARY. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas, Mr. F. H. Tyler, Mr. J. Welch, Mr. J. 
Byron; Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Annie Hughes, Miss 
Emily Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. 





LYRIC THEATRE, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season, 
At 8.15, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 
Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

At 8.15, JOHN JENKINS AT BIARRITZ. Mr. Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, Millie Hylton, Ellas 
Dee, Pierrette Amelia, Carrie Benton, Eva Ellerslie, Kent, 
Newton, and Kitty Loftus; Messrs. Fred Kaye, Eric 
Thorne, Cunningham, Newark, Chapuy, Marnock, At 7.45, 
A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

At 8.20, THE GRAND DUKE. Messrs. Rutland Bar- 
rington, C. Kenningham, Scott Fishe, Scott Russell, J. 
Hewson, and Walter Passmore; Mesdames Ilka Palmay, 
Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and Rosina Brandram.— 
At 7.40, AFTER ALL. _ 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

At 8, THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. Mr. George 
Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, W. H. Vernon, Allan 
Aynesworth, Laurence Cautley, W. H. Day, Vincent 
Sternroyd, Arthur Royston, Henry Loraine, George I. 
Hawtrey, George Bancroft, Charles Glenney; Miss 
Evelyn Millard, Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Mabel Hackney, 
Miss Lily Hanbury. 


Mr. Wilson 





STRAND THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, JOSIAH’S DREAM. Mr. Sidney 

Harcourt, Mr. Graham Wentworth, Mr, J. A. Bentham, Mr. 

George Raiemond, Mr. Richard Blunt, Mr. C. M. Lowne ; 

Miss Ada Branson, Miss Lettice Fairfax, Miss Mary 

Allestree, Miss Florence L. Forster. At 8, THE MUFF 

OF THE REGIMENT. . . be 

VAUDEVILLE. 

At 9, A NIGHT OUT. Messrs. George Giddens, Charles 
Sugden, W. Wyes, A. Fitzgerald, J. Carne, N. Doone, G. 
Danby, E. W. Thomas, H. Peters; Mesdames Fannie W ard, 
Pattie Browne, Edmund Phelps, Murton, &c. At &.15, 
PAPA’S WIFE. Miss Grace Lane Mr, Tom Terriss. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION FOUNDED ON 
HISTORY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The Carrisford Tablets. 


DISCOVERED on ENGLISH SOIL by H. PENNANT, 

LL.D., and F. P. WYNDHURST, ok and RECORD- 
ING the VOYAG#S and ADVENTU ES of SIMRAM 
the BABYLONIAN, ially on his MISSION of 
SEARCH to the TIN INES ve ALBION, 3.c, 1325-50. 


By JOHN WILSON, M.A., Author of “ Aenigma Vitae,” &c. 


“The author gives us an interesting portion of ancient 
history, which he presents in a very attractive form, and 
the copious notes contained in the appendix are rich in 
information and extremely valuable in relation to the con- 
text of the work.””—Manchester Courier, 








In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


The Condition of 
Working Women and 
the Factory Acts. 


By JESSIE BOUCHERETT, HELEN BLACKBURN, 
and some others. 


“ An extremely informative and practical little book.” 
Dundee Advertiser, 
“The volume has some effective illustrations of working 
women in various employments, and presents 2 side of the 
women worker’s case which should receive consideration,” 
Presbyterian, 





In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


On this High Wold. 


BEING BRIEF STUDIES in the YEAR, 


By PERCY CROSS STANDING, 
Author of *‘ Chateaux en Espagne,” * &e. 





In foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The Higher Teaching 
of Shakespeare 


By LOUIS H. VICTORY. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Raymond’s Angel. 


A STORY of TWO LIVES LAID DOWN. 
By BLANCHE GARVOCK. 





In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


The Monastery of 
F’etschenga. |" 


Sketches of Russian Lapland. 
(From Historical and Legendary Sources.) 
By J. A. FRIIS, 
Professor in the University of Christiania. 
Translated by HILL REPP. 





In foolscap 8vo, paper cover, price 9d. 


The Complete 
Guide to Jersey. 


Its Climateand Scenery, Meteorology, Geology, Botany, 
and Zoology. Its Laws Customs, Institutions, Cost of 
Living, Sports and Pastimes, Forming a thorough 
vade mecum for the intending Resident or Tourist. 
By A JERSEYMAN. 
“Without doubt the best.”— Jersey Evening Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


Lays of the Heather. 


By A. C. MACDONELL. 


“The poems are marked by every good quality that can 
8Tace a writer who practises poetry as a polite accomplish- 
ment, and they will be read with interest by everyone 
whose heart warms to the tartan.” —Scotsman, 





MACMILLAN & CO. 'S NEW BOOKS. 


With Portrait, extra crown 8vyo, 17s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, 


» D.C.L., LL.D. 
By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON "BORT. late Fellow w of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By Many Writers. 
Edited by estomsee T. OLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.D., LL.D. 
BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES 
Vol. I. PROLEGOMENA AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,—“ Promises to be one of the most representative and authoritative works on 
medicine which have ever issued from the English press.” 

















TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN EAST AFRICA. 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT: 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
By WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, F.R.G.8. 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. Large 8vo, 21s. net. 
TIMES.—“ A really welcome contribution to our knowledge of an important section of British East Africa...... The 
book fills up an important blank between the explorations to the south of Mount Kenia and those in the Lake Rudolf 
region t by Count Teleki and Mr. Chanler’s countryman, Dr. Donaldson Smith.” 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 
DENIS: a Study in Black and White. 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD 


TOM GROGAN. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. With Iluetrations by Cuances 8S. Rewuarr. 


ECOND EDITION NOW_ READY. 


THE COURTSHIP of MORRICE BUCKLER: a Romance. 
By A. E MAS&O 

THE TIMES.—“ It is @ pleasure to meet _a romance of historical times so vigorous, brilliant, rapid, and exciting as 

* The Courtship of Morrice Buckler.’ Since Mr. Stevenson’s death, perhaps nobody has produced anything so magically 
vivid as the gambling scene.’ - 

ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 

By F. MARION ORAWFORD. 
SPEAKER,.—“A A book to to be enjoyed by everybody.” 


HIS HONOR AND A LADY. 
By SARAH JEANNETTE DUNOAN. Iibasteated by A. D. M‘Cormick. 
SPECTA TOR. —‘* An exceptionally clever realistic novel...... Admirably told in an excellent style.” 
FOREIGN STATESMAN SERIES. —New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By Rev. William Holden Hutton, B.D, Fellow and 


Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. By Rolf Boldrewood. Second men, 


_ Revised. ie EA mori 
sepennasial wn 8vo, 58. n 


ALPINE NOTES and the CLIMBING FOOT. By George Wherry, M.A., 


M.C, Cantab.; Member of the Alpine Club, With Mapand 21 Illustrations, 
Contrnts,—An Alpine Letter, 1895—Mountaineering in Dauphiné, 1894—Switserland and Savoy in 1893—An Alpine 
Letter, 1892—A Month upon the Mountains, 1891—On the Climbing Foot—On Accidents—Index. 


WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS for ADMISSION into the ROYAL 


MILITARY ACADEMY for the YEARS 1886-1895. Edited by E. J. BROOKSMITH, B.A., LL.M., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Instructor in — ag a Academy, Woolwich. — 




















THE : DUTIES and LIABILITIES “of "TRUSTEES. Six Lectures delivered in 
the Inner Temple during the 7 Sittings, 1896, at the request of the Council of — Education, By 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P ee ne ene 
THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE.—New Volume. 
THE BOOK of JOB. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. 
MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.). 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 

Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. - m 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. By Jane Austen. With an Introduction by 
__AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. nS ee 


16mo, cloth, 1s. net ; Persian, ‘Is. 6d. net, each Volume. 
TENNYSON'S POEMS. The People’ s Edition. Vols. XV. and XVI, Idylls of 
the King. Parts IV. and V. 

EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volunies. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Edited by 
WILLIAM KNIGHT. To be completed in Sixteen Volumes. Vols.I.—IV. Globe 8vo, 5s. each. Each volume 


contains a Portrait and Vignette, etched by H. Manesse. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Will constitute when completed a work that is a perfect model of editing.’’ 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J.R.Green. Vol. VII, The Revo- 
lution, 1683-1760. Modern England, 1760-1767. Globe 8vo, 5s._(‘To be completed in Eight Volumes.) 

Demy 8vo, 10s, net. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. By Heinrich Hertz, late Professor of Physics in 


the University of Bonn. With an Introduction by _ PHILIPP LE NARD. Authorised English Translation 
by D. E. JONES, B.8c., and G. A, SCHOTT, B.A., B.S 


MACMILLAN & CO., Loaran, LONDON. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 


FOR 


THE LIBRARY. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Kighth, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, With 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. STEPHENS, Dean of 
Winchester. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS : Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s, 

















A MEMOIR of the 


RUSSELL, of ‘Tordown, 
Author of “ Dartmoor Days,’’ 
Brittany,”’ Xc. 


Rev. JOHN 
North Devon. By the 
“Wolf Hunting in 
In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s, 

[ Reprinting. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 


MACDONALD during the Wars of the First Napoleon. 
Translated by 8S. L. SIMEON, A New Edition. 
Crown 8v0, 6s, 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s, 


STRAY RECORDS. By Clifford 


HARRISON, A New Edition. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
Sir ANDREW SCOBLE, Q.C. With 2 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIFE of GLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By Sir ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Q.C,. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s, 


THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 
CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S, In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s, 


THE LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. R. H. DALTON 
BARHAM, 74 1 vol,, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 


R.A. In crown 8yo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEA- 


MAN: Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dandonald. Popular 
Edition. With Portraits, Charts, and Illustrations, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


HOOK. By Rey. RICHARD H, DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 


and Chatham, By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A, Crown 8yvo, 
with Portraits, 6s, 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMORISTS: 
Swift, Foote, Steele, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN’ TIMBS. 


2 vols., crown Svo, 12s, 























CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Vol, V., ready shortly, price 17s. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Vol. V. will contain from the Accession 


of George I. to the Battle of Waterloo. Price 17s. 


Vol. IV. From the Accession of James I. 


to the Death of Queen Anne. Price 17s. 


Vol. III. From the Accession of Henry VIII. 


to the Death of Elizabeth. Price 15s, 


Vol. II. From the Accession of Edward I. 
to the Death of Henry VII, Price 16s. 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the 
Accession of Edward I, Price 15s, 


*,* Vols, I. to IV. have already been reprinted to meet 
the demand, 


Ready next week, in 1 vol., handsomely bound in cloth, 
7s. 6d, 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES 


“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1896, will surpass 
in beauty any previous issue, and will contain an 
exquisite Plate of “A FORERUNNER,” by the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. 

Parts I. to IV. now w seniy- 


NEW WORKS BY Q 


Just published, price 6s. 


ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, Author of “ Dead Man's 
Rock,” ** Noughts and Crosses,”’ &c., &c. Buckram, 


*,* Also pataies | in 5 Parts. 





Just published, price 3s, 6d. 


IA: a Love Story. 


By Q., Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. Cloth. 


This work has already been reprinted to meet the large 
demand. 


SECOND EDITION, just published, price 6s. 


WANDERING HEATH. 


Short Stories. By Q., Author of “* Dead Man’s Rock.” 


WORKS BY A. L. STEVENSON. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
DAVID BALFOUR. 


Vol. I. KIDNAPPED. Illustrated. 


Forty-eighth Thousand. 6s. 


Vol. Il. CATRIONA. 


Twenty-fifth Thousand. 6s, 


TREASURE ISLAND. 


Sixty-ninth Thousand, 3s, 6d. 


ISLAND NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT 


Eighth Thousand. 6s. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


Thirty-second Thousand. 3s. 6d 


THE BLACK ARROW. 


Twenty-fifth Thousand, 3s, 6d. 


THE WRECKER. 


By R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
Twenty-seventh Thousand, 6s. 


A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY. 


Third Thousand, 6s, 





Illustrated. 





RIcHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lumen, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIst. 





BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 


A FIRST FLEET FAMILY : a Story 


of Botany Bay. With hie. © Cloth, 6s 


THE MYSTERY of the LAUGHLIN 


ISLANDS: a Tradition of the Western Pacific. (The 
cloth a of “The Yellow Library.”) Paper, ls. ; 
clo 


“CITIES OF THE DEAD.” 


THE LONDON BURIAL GROUNDS: 


their History from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Mrs. BASIL HOLMES. Numerous Iilus- 
__ trations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. ¥ 


BOHEMIA; to the Fall of National 


Independence. Together with a Summary of Later 
Events. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. aps, Illus- 
_ trations, and Index. Cloth, 5s. 


“LITTLE NOVELS ” No. Ill. 

THE PROBLEM of PREJUDICE. By 

Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL. Paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, Is, 
TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


IN the KINGDOM of the SHAH. By 


E. TREACHER COLLINS. Profusely Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12s. 


MRS, ALEXANDER’S. NEW NOVEL. 


A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing O’t,” Xc. 
__ Cloth, 6s. 














NEW VOLUME OF “ “THE MERMAID SERIES. » 


THE SELECT PLAYS of SIR JOHN 
VANBRUGH,. Edited by Prof. A. E. H. SWAEN. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PARIS DAYS and EVENINGS. The 


Real Paris. By STUART HENRY. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PADDY’S WOMAN, and Other Stories. 


By HUMPHREY JAMES, Cloth, 6s. 
BY AUTHOR OF “ AMABEL,” “RED STAR,” &c. 


THE SILK of the KINE. By 


L. McMANUS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition. 


EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Robert 
BUCHANAN. Cloth, 6s. 


“The stamp of the work is unmistakably and artistically Seotch, 
while none of the author's novels have a deeper human interest.” 
Morning Post. _ 














WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 


A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND. 
Leaves from the Diary of W. J. O’Neil Daunt. With 
Portrait... Cloth, 12s, 

cinicr reine Pall Meat asa 

SECOND EDITION. 


THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. A History of the Various Negotiations 
for her Marriage. By MARTIN A, 8. HUME, F.R.H.S. 
Portraits. Cloth, 21s. 

“A d and istent, though sovusediy a mest extraordinary 
story... .. A Seoshantinn picture.” "—Standard (Leader) i ; 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY.’ = 


A SHORT LIFE of THOMAS DAVIS. 


By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. Paper, 1s.; 
cloth, 2s. 


THE JOURNAL of JOACHIM HANE. 


Containing his Escapes and Sufferings during his Em- 
ployment by Oliver Cromwell in France from Novem- 
ber, 1653, to February, 1654. Edited, from the MS. in 
Worcester College, by Cc. H. FI RTH, M.A. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

*““We doubt whether any aniees work of fiction is half so stim™- 

lating.”"—Notes and Queries. 
- “It almost rivals the u parratives 0 of De Foe.” "—Saturday Review. 


WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. By James 


lote, and 











DARMESTETER, Translated by her DAR- 
MESTETER (A. Mary F. Robinson), Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 








Catalogues post free on application. 
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LITERATURE. 


Sheridan: a Biography. By W. Fraser 
Rae. With an Introduction by the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 


‘« A SEARCHING and impartial Life of Sheridan 
will be a real addition to history and litera- 
ture.” So resolute is Mr. Fraser Rae on 
giving chapter and verse for every state- 
ment in these two volumes, that he has 
positively deemed it expedient to buttress 
even the foregoing scarcely disputable pro- 
position, and by no less a prop than the 
name of Mr. Gladstone. (We are reminded 
of what Sheridan once said of Warren 
Hastings’ counsel, that if they had occasion 
to risk the assertion that two and two make 
four they would infallibly quote Cocker’s 
Arithmetic.) Perhaps, however, it may not 
be impertinent to observe that it needs no 
voice come from St. Deiniol’s Library to 
tell us this, and that it would have been 
more to the purpose had the Hawarden 
oracle declared an adequate biography of 
Sheridan to be a debt trebly owing to that 
illustrious and many-gifted Irishman. For, 
surely, in the first place, such a tribute is 
in common gratitude due to him by those 
who claim the distinction of his name and 
blood, and over whom his fame has shed a ray 
of brightness; again, it is due on the part 
of the many who, in closet or theatre, have 
reaped —— and profit from his unrivalled 
plays; while, lastly and above all, it is 
due by the collective body of citizens of 
the vast empire whose august representative 
chamber was for thirty-one years dignified 
and adorned by his presence and trans- 
csndent eloquence. Throughout the nations 
of Western civilisation there prevails, as 
Mr. Sidney Lee has recently pointed out, 
an instinctive need and obligation “to do 
honour to the memories of those who, by 
character and —. have distinguished 
themselves from the mass of their country- 
men.” And, as he further shows, there is 
no form of national memorial comparable 
to biography, whether for perspicuity, pub- 
licity, or permanence. 

Of the volumes wherein Mr. Fraser Rae 
undertakes to liquidate this triple debt it 
is impossible to speak but with hearty 
commendation. True, the work falls short 
of absolute perfection, which, after all, is 
only another way of saying that its author 
18 & man with the limitations inseparable 
from humanity, and not—as Mrs. Malaprop 
would say—a progeny of infallibility. 
Sheridan’s story presents many tempting 
Opportunities for excursive moralising— 
Opportunities which Mr. Fraser Rae has 





not always been able successfully to resist. 
There are, moreover, some few pages of 
surplusage here and there, such as the 
digression on the Fairies in chapter ii. 
of the first volume. Another fault, not so 
grave perhaps, but less pardonable because 
more easily avoided than those just men- 
tioned, consists in the not infrequently 
recurring instances of halting grammar, 
and of words applied in an unusual or 
wholly unauthorised sense.* But, when 
all has been said, these are but venial 
slips—superficial blots which will have 
disappeared in the second edition; while, 
on the other hand, all the essential qualities 
of a competent biographer are here amply 
exhibited: industry in collecting and skill 
in marshalling details, unwearied patience 
in retracing the slenderest clues and dis- 
entangling the hardest knots, candour, 
impartiality (in such measure as is com- 
patible with our imperfect condition here 
below), and, last but not least, sound common 
sense. Above all, the author is throughout 
careful to substantiate his story by frequent 
reference to original documents, and con- 
tents himself for the most part with placing 
unvarnished fact before us, leaving us to 
draw the moral for ourselves. He has been 
censured for not imparting to his book the 
character of a sensational novel! Oneshud- 
ders to think what a fearsome thing the 
originator of this criticism would have con- 
structed out of the materials, had they been 
entrusted to him. He would, doubtless, 
have carefully prepared beforehand the 
spectacles of prejudice—nay, ‘‘a pair o’ 
patent double million magnifyin’ gas micro- 
scopes of hextra power ”’—through which he 
would have diligently scanned the ‘ sen- 
sational”’ elements of Sheridan’s character 
until the requisite degree of distortion was 
reached ; then, carefully shutting his eyes to 
any detail not in harmony with the general 
effect thus obtained, he would have pro- 
ceeded to delineate a monster about as nearly 
resembling Sheridan as, say, Mr. Hall 
Caine’s portrait of Coleridge resembles the 
actual lineaments of that much-belied man. 
From this mistaken course Mr. Fraser Rae 
happily keeps entirely aloof. He draws no 
fancy sketch—indites no apologia; he sim- 
ply (to quote his own words) “narrates the 
facts of Sheridan’s life.” 

The year 1770 finds Sheridan, a youth of 
nineteen, at Bath with his family, between 
whom and their neighbours, the Linleys, 
an acquaintance ripening into intimacy had 
arisen. ‘That modest, pleasing, and delicate 
flower,” Elizabeth Linley, though but six- 
teen, was now the leading singer at the 
oratorios. Already Sheridan’s mind revolved 
various literary ventures—plays, tales, epi- 
grams, translations from the classics, 
dissertations on poetry, and the like—by 
which to win money and fame. His active 
brain spawned plans like a herring; but it 





* Grammatical solecisms, vol. i., p. 4, Il. 6, 7; 
p. 125, 1. 16; p. 158, ll. 19, 20; p. 279, I. 1, 2; 
p. 288, ll. 1, 2; p. 311, Il. 6, 73 P- 332, Il. 22, 23; 
vol. ii., p. 151, ll. 1, 2; p. 196, ll. 29, 30; p. 197, 
Nl. 1, 2. Word (‘‘ parody’’) misapplied, vol. i., 
p- 337; word (“‘discovered’’) misunderstood, 
vol. i., p. 333; barbarous and uncouth coinage 
(“‘ mystificator’’), vol. i., p. 70. Why not 
** mystifier,”” as ‘‘ fortifier,”” ‘‘ magnifier,’’ ** puri- 





fier,” “‘ vilifier,’’ ‘‘ versifier’’ ? 


was easier to plan than, pen in hand, to 
realise his fancies on paper. Halhed, 
a brother Harrovian now at Oxford, who 
shared in these projects, had written a farce. 
on “‘ Txion,” and this Sheridan took as the 
groundwork of a play on the model of ‘‘ The 
Rehearsal,’”’ which he offered in succession, 
without avail, to Foote and Garrick. In 
1771 the two brought out a translation of 
Aristaenetus, which, however, although a 
second edition appeared in 1773, brought 
not a penny to the authors. Moore, whose 
long series of calumnies reaches back to 
their object’s seventh year, speaks dis- 
paragingly of Sheridan’s scholarship; but 
his sneers are refuted by Halhed’s letters, 
from which copious extracts are here given. 
Halhed, teste Dr. Parr, wrote fluently hoth 
in Latin and in Greek, yet here he gladly 
defers to his friend’s superior knowledge 
and taste : 
‘*T am never so happy as when I know you are 
altering anything of mine, for, by the word of a 
brother poet, I am consciousof my own ignorance. 
Pray, add and correct whatever you like; for I 
have some time had full belief and confidence 
that every correction of yours would be an 
emendaticn, and every addition a new perfeo- 
tion. Pray, do not hesitate a moment for my 
approbation. I have told you already that I 
most perfectly confide in your judgment, and 
am very happy that my trifles meet so candid a 
review.” . 
Halhed was one of Elizabeth Linley’s 
many adorers. After hearing her at Oxford 
he writes to Sheridan : 


“ T am petrified ; my very faculties are annibi- 
lated with wonder. My conception conld not 
form such a power of voice—such a melody— 
such a soft yet so audible a tone! O Dick, 
épwra wovrey }xw, with Anacreon.” 


Other more explicit confessions of his attach- 
ment follow. Moore assumes without the 
least warrant that Sheridan, withholding 
from his friend the true position of affairs, 
accepted these confidences after he and 
Miss Linley had declared their passion to 
each other. The letters are at variance 
with this conclusion. Halhed’s father pro- 
cured for him an Indian writership in 1771, 
and the pliant youth, with many a longing 
look towards Bath, prepared to be gone. 
On this Elizabeth sent him, through Sheri- 
dan, a friendly wish for his “health and 
happiness”; to which he replies, lamely 
apologising for his retreat : 
“Alas! Dick, that Miss Linley, of whom I 
dare not think but as of a divinity, should be 
the goal of the happiness she so kindly wishes 
me, and that in the pursuit of wealth—which 
is worldly happiness—I should every day get an 
irrecoverable step further from the only felicity 
of which my heart is capable. . . . However, 
as far as delicacy will permit, I would wish you 
to go, in presenting my acknowledgments for 
her undeserved commendation, and my wishes 
that her happiness may meet her in as precipi- 
tate a manner as I am obliged to fly from it ; 
and use, Dick, your own eloquence on this 
occasion, for I well know the insufficiency of 
mine.” 
Thus it fell out that filial piety (and worldly 
prudence!) prevailed over love. 

= ved, he said, grieved bitterly, 

= a complied —vaes dutiful ! oe 

One of Mr, Fraser Rae’s luckiest finds— 

rescued from a mass of rubbish at Stowe— 
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was a packet of twelve letters, written by 
Sheridan in 1772 from Waltham Abbey 
(whither he had been banished in anger by 
his father), to his life-long friend, Thomas 
Grenville. The elopement and the two duels 
with Matthews were now an old story; and 
Elizabeth, the secret of her French marriage 
still undisclosed, was back in her father’s 
house at Bath, closely watched and unable 
to correspond, save clandestinely and at 
rare intervals, with her lover. He, cut off 
from his mistress, and having nothing else 
to do, perforce turned his thoughts to study 
and preparation for the Bar. His ambition 
began to revive, and he plunged with zal 
into a course of varied reading—mathematics 
and astronomy, mensuration, geography, 
history, and languages (Latin, Italian and 
French). In his letters to Grenville he 
earnestly extols a public career as ensuring 
to the pursuer a happiness stabler than 
that to be found by “‘ any, the most capti- 
vating paths of private enjoyment.” 


** A man in retirement,” he writes, ‘‘ rests his 
happiness on persons, not things. Of all 
others he is least happy in principle, or from 
within himself. Let his mistress or his friend 
die, or let him fear they will or that they may 
change, and he is at once completely miserable. 
The once harmonious strings of his soul, being 
responsive to the touch of so few hands, will 
never more make but discord when those hands 
are cold : 
* Ask the fond youth 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved 
So often fills his arms!’ 


On the other hand, true ambition can never be 
disappointed ; it hopes most when most op- 
pressed, and the very scene which presents it 
with ita misfortunes denies it time to feel, or 
opportunity to indulge them. Then its object 
is as immortal as the source of it. Our enjoy- 
ments here will ever depend upon ourselves and 
our own abilities; in the other they can exist 
but on the verge of accident, and others’ caprice. 
Death cannot touch the object of the one. The 
other must live a slave to the dread of his dart.” 


Grenville responding to this with the plati- 
tude that we should rest content with the 
sphere in which God has placed us, his 
friend indignantly exclaims : 


**T shall, one of these days, learnedly confute 
the idea that God could ever have intended 
individuals to fill up any particular stations in 
which accidents of birth or fortune may have 
flung them. The track of a comet is as regular 
to the eye of God as the orbit of a planet. And 
as God very often pleases to let down great 
folks from the elevated stations they might 
claim as their birthright, there can be no reason 
for us to suppose that he does not mean others 
to ascend,” &c., &c. 


The letters to Grenville are deeply in- 
teresting, revealing Sheridan, as Mr. Fraser 
Rae observes, ‘‘while his character was 
yet in its formative stage”; but, being 
rhetorical and diffuse, they do not readily 
lend themselves to quotation. 

Both before and after their public union 
in April, 1773, Sheridan and Elizabeth 
Linley, when apart, corresponded almost 
daily. Her letters, like her winning self, 
have the paramount charm of simple frank- 
ness; they are, indeed, ‘silly sooth, and 
dally with the innocence of love, like the old 
age.” In them, as in a bright mirror, may 
be seen the exquisite lineaments of her pure, 








modest, ardent soul. Shortly after their 
return from abroad, she writes: 


«Eleven o’clock. Though I parted from you 
so lately, and expect to see you again so soon, 
yet I cannot keep my fingers from the pen, but 
I must be plaguing you with my scrawl. Oh, 
my dearest love, I am never happy but when I 
am with you! When shall we have another 
happy half hour? I declare I have not felt 
real joy since I came from France before to-day. 
° I really think Charles suspected some- 
thing this evening. Duce take his curious 
head! I wish he would mind his own business 
and not interrupt us in our stolen pleasures. Is 
it not amazing, my dear love, that we should 
always have so great an inclination for what is 
not in our possession ?” 

The naiveté of this demure moralising 
is delicious. Their ‘‘stolen pleasures” 
were an occasional meaning word or look 
exchanged before a roomful of people! 
After the second duel the poor child writes : 


‘Believe me, I have not been in my senses 
these two days, but the happy news of your 
recovery has perfectly restored them. Oh! m 
dearest Love, I did not know till now how muc 
I loved you. Believe me, had you died, I 
should certainly have dressed myself as a man 
and challenged Matthews. He should have 
killed me, or I would have revenged you and 
myself,” 


Soon after their marriage in April, 1772, 
the young pair were visited in their cottage 
at East Burnham by Mr. Linley, who, from 
having been his bitterest opponent, soon 
came to feel the warmest affection and 
esteem for his brilliant and amiable son-in- 
law. On his return to Bath he writes to 
Sheridan : 


“IT could find nothing to give me pleasure [on 
the road] but the reflexion of the happy hours 
I had sv lately passed with you and Betsy. 
From my account of East Burnham to Mr. 
Adams, he will say Paradise was but a kitchen 
garden to it.” 


The King, who desired to secure the bride’s 
services at his oratorios, offered the post of 
manager of the music to her husband ; but 
Sheridan peremptorily declined, and then, as 
always, loyally supported his wife in her 
resolution not to appear as a public singer. 

The beautiful woman was his good genius: 


‘* The accounts of Drury Lane Theatre,” writes 
Mr. Fraser Rae, ‘‘ were kept by her with irre- 
proachable care and neatness, and so long as she 
en = to give ow _— to this task, method 
and order prevai and prosperity reigned. 
Moreover, she relieved he nen a the 
irksome labour of reading the MSS. of un- 
fledged and presumptuous authors. . . . She 
never courted nor cared for celebrity, whether 
as maid or matron, the family hearth being 
always her favourite sphere of influence. . . . 
Yet there was nothing morbid in her disposi- 
tion, nor any unworthy shrinking from doing 
her duty in all circumstances. On the contrary, 
she entered the world of fashion with a 
which was a second nature, and she shone in it 
with a beauty which was unrivalled and a bril- 
liancy nearly as remarkable. Her love for her 
husband was akin to worship; he was attached 
to her with all the romantic jealousy and 
devotion of a lover.” 

Few, surely, have been the women in 
whom so many virtues and charms were 
combined. One lovely creation there is in 
the world of fiction of which, as we read 
Elizabeth’s story, we are constantly put in 
mind—Mary Seraskier, Duchess of Towers. 





One would like to quote from her 
humorous and pathetic verses, had not 
room to be found for some further extracts 
from her letters. Her sound sense evinces 
itself in the following, written when they 
had thoughts of retiring to a country life : 


‘* My idea originally you know was to give up 
our house in Town entirely... . en you 
were obliged to be in Town, a ready furnished 
house would do as well as another for us, 
and would be trifling expense in comparison 
with Bruton-street. I wish to God you wouid 
reconcile yourself to this. Suppose people 
should say you had not means to live in so 
large a house, where would be the disgrace, 
and what can they say more than they do at 
present? You will never persuade people you 
are very rich if you were to spend twice as 
much as you do, and the world in general, so 
far from condemning you for retrenching, would 
applaud you for it. Do think of this, my 
dearest Dick, and let me have a little quiet 
home here that I can enjoy with comfort. God 
bless you. Good-night.” 


Next morning she adds : 


**Tell me honestly, my dearest Dick, whether 
we ought in prudence to indulge our inclina- 
tions for a country life. Have you done 
anything in regard to the Prince of Wales 
which you ssid you would? If you could but 
get a friend to relieve you from these ruinous 
annuities at legal interest, it would make us 
quite happy.” 


Later on she writes of some arrangement 
pending with the Duke of Bedford : 


**Do, my dear Dick, sacrifice a little of your 
false delicacy (which nobody has to you) to our 
future happiness, and manage this matter. . . . 
As to Harris, I have no opinion of iim, nor 
ever had. He is selfish, that is, quite a man 
of the world, Of course you are no match for 
him ; but I trust you do not deceive me when 
you say you shall settle all things well.” 


In answer to his jealous and captious com- 
plainings, she writes at various times : 


‘*If you were not so worried, I should scold 
you for the conclusion of your letter to-day. 
Might not I as well accuse you of coldness, for 
not filling your letter with professions at a time 
when your head must be full of business? 
Don’t, dear Dick, lay so much stress on words. 
I should use them oftener, perhaps, but I feel 
as if it would look like deceit. Pray, don’t 
think I meant to send you a cold letter, for, 
indeed, nothing was ever further from my 
mind. . . . Whilst I live among people of the 
world, I own to you I have not courage to act 
differently from them. I mean no harm. I 
do none. My vanity is flattered, perhaps, by 
the attentions which some men show towards 
me; but that is all. They know I care for 
nothing but you, and that I laugh to scorn any- 
thing that looks like sentiment or love. I feel 
naturally inclined to prefer the society of those 
[Lord F. and H. Greville] who I think are 
partial tome. As to anything serious, even if 
they had a mind to it, they know me too well 
to risk being turned into ridicule for the 
attempt. I never miss an opportunity of 
declaring my sentiments on the subject... . 
It is in times of trouble and distress that the 
real feelings of the heart are known. You, 
who think me given up to folly and dissipation, 
put me to the proof. Say, ‘Betsy, I am 
ruined ; will you prefer going with me to the 
farthest part of the globe, to share with me 
there the misery of solitude and poverty, to 
staying in the world to be still flattered and 
admired ?’ and see if I hesitate a moment. 
Believe me, my dear Dick, you have a resource 
if you really love me better than your ambi- 
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tion. Take me out of the whirl of the world, 

lace me in the quiet and simple scenes of life 
Fone born for, and you will see that I shall 
be once more in my element, and if I saw 
you content I should be happy. God bless 
you, and, depend on it, I should not say all 
I have done in this letter if I did not 
feel it.” 


Sheridan, who was jealous of his wife 
without cause, gave her, unhappily, some 
reason for lamenting his inconstancy. It 
is impossible to read without emotion the 
beautiful stanzas in which, after a disaster 
of this nature, she bemoans her unhappi- 
ness, and, in a spirit of angelic kindness, 
invites and encourages the wanderer’s re- 
turn. ‘His backsliding (we are told) did 
not last long, and his repentance was sincere 
and lasting.” But their final parting came 
in 1792, when, after giving birth to a 
daughter, the fond wife fell into a rapid 
decline, and passed away on June 28, 
‘‘ calm and composed,” preaching (says her 
friend and nurse, Mrs. Stratford Canning) 

— and resignation to those about her 
ed. 

Three years after Sheridan, then forty- 
two, married Ester Jane Ogle, a woman of 
twenty. ‘‘The disparity in their years,” 
says Mr. Fraser Rae, “was not more 
marked than the disparity in their tastes, 
characters, and inclinations.” Mr. Mulock, 
writing to the Hon. Caroline Norton in 
1861, states from personal knowledge that 
she was ‘careless and self-indulgent,” and 
in this way “contributed to swell her hus- 
band’s embarrassments.”’ In reply to her 
peevish complaints and reproaches, Sheridan 
prepared a statement of his financial affairs, 
“ covering twenty-four closely written pages 
of quarto paper, written in excellent tone 
and temper, and giving a most able and 
minute exposition and defence of his life 
and conduct during his later years.” De- 
spite all mishaps, he says, 


‘I yet preserve my own self-esteem and hold 
it beyond all price or purchase, nor would I 
exchange the recollection of acts of kindness, 
gentleness, and benevolence which, without 
ostentation, I have in my life done, though 
accompanied with all my carelessnesses, for the 
more imposing character which others may 
have acquired by more prudent and punctual 
habits than I have had the good fortune to 
cultivate. And sure I am that there is no 
person who has been near to me and confi- 
dentially acquainted with my private affairs 
and personal difficulties, and who has witnessed 
my conduct under them, that bas not been con- 
firmed or improved in principle and integrity 
in his views and transactions in this life. You 
will forgive my having said this much of 
myself, It may beegotism; butit is fact... . 
I have never done a dishonest or a base act. I 
have never omitted to do a kind, a generous, or 
a benevolent one, when I had the power. But 
sins of omission, ah! me; senseless credulity, 
destructive procrastination, unworthy indolence, 
all abetted by one vile habit, somewhat perhaps 
to be palliated by an original infirmity of con- 
stitution (an occasional and unaccountable 
dejection of spirits without a cause and a 
constant inability to sleep), but never to be 
excused,” 


He expresses regret for his carelessness in 
minor domestic matters, yet, after all, he 
adds, ‘‘the bills do get paid, and most of 
the embarrassments turn out to have been 





unnecessary.” On this Mr. Fraser Rae 


observes : 

‘‘ Sheridan was severely punished for his laxity 
in never keeping a key or taking a receipt. 
When his affairs were strictly investigated, it 
was found that for every twenty shillings that 
he owed his creditors had received thirty. 
Well might he write in 1806 to his second wife, 
‘I am myself, I think, very much changed. I 
look back on the facility with which I have 
during my life been duped in every way and by 
everybody, and wonder whether I am possest 
of common understanding.’”’ 

To return to the statement : 

‘*T have all my life kept free from personal 
obligation on my own account, Yet for Tom’s 
sake—to gratify his ambition and in the hope 
of finding him creditable occupation—I have 
incurred the obligation of the expenditure of 
not less than £8000 on the part of the Prince 
in his three attempts to bring Tom into Parlia- 
ment—I, who for myself more than once 
peremptorily refused the offer of a moderate 
loan from him when I have been in the greatest 
distress!” 

He then promises to arrange for the pay- 
ment of his wife’s debts and the securing 
to her a fixed income in the future. To 
effect this, he adds, 


‘‘T have broken through the rule of my life, 
which has formed its pride also, and have with 
a broken spirit stooped for the first time to 
solicit and accept the pecuniary assistance of 
private friendship.” 


Sheridan’s second wife had not the 
winning qualities of the first; but we must 
forgive her everything for her devotion to 
her stepson Tom, and for the eloquent and 
touching letter she wrote after her hus- 
band’s death to her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Lefanu. 

Sheridan, at all costs, ever maintained a 
rigid independence in Parliament : 


‘¢ While on minor matters [says his biographer] 
he gave his vote for the Prince of Wales, he 
would not surrender his liberty of action on 
any question of principle. Even when a 
member of the Prince’s household he supported 
Catholic Emancipation, to which the Prince 
was strongly and irrationally hostile.” 


‘‘T shall continue,” he writes to his second 
wife, ‘‘to consult nothing as a public 
man but my own self-esteem.” And, 
again, ‘“‘My price is not on this earth to 
do otherwise than what is right and go 
straight forward.” In the same spirit he 
writes to the Bailiff of Westminster in 
1814: “Never will I accept a seat in the 
House of Commons but on the sole condition 
of being master of my own vote and voice, 
the servant only of my conscience.” He 
had, indeed, as he told Addington, ‘an 
unpurchaseable mind.” 

There are many new and interesting 
matters in these volumes which we have not 
even glanced at; but this is of the less 
consequence because our readers will, we 
are convinced, be led by the meagre account 
we have given of it to peruse the Life itself. 
It is, indeed, a notable achievement, of 
which the author has good reason to be 
proud. 

‘‘ Thanks to his conscientious exertions,’”’ writes 
Lord Dufferin in the Introduction, ‘“‘ we can 
follow the hero of the story which he tells 
through the vicissitudes of his existence, with 
a clear conception of his complex nature. 





Many of the absurd and spiteful misrepresenta- 
tions which malice or ignorance had invented 
have been exploded by him once and for ever ; 
among them, for instance, Croker’s revoltin 
and absolutely untruthful account of the pe | 
circumstances in which he represents Sheridan 
as having died, the real facts being plainly set 
forth in a letter, now made public for the first 
time, from his son Charles, who attended him 
in his last moments, to his elder brother, who 
was then at the Cape of Good Hope.” 


No higher praise, surely, could be given 

than this, nor need we add a single word to 

recommend a book so irresistibly accredited. 
Tuomas Hutcurnson. 








Critical Kit-kats, 
( Heinemann.) 


TuHeEsE are not really kit-kats ; only magazine 
articles collected into a handsome volume, 
with a single defect: the poetical quota- 
tions are printed in small italic type, which 
on the rough paper is to aged eyes almost 
illegible. It is, of course, difficult to find 
significant or novel titles for such collections, 
so we may strain our imagination to view 
these twelve articles, each devoted to a dead 
or living author and made up of a little 
biography, a little criticism, and a little 
gossip, as “condensed portraits, each less 
than half length, and each accommodated 
to suit limited leisure and a crowded space.” 
Though why in a book any one should 
want to read about Keats and Toru Dutt 
at all, and yet grudge space and leisure for 
all that Mr. Gosse has to say about them, I 
cannot well make out. Notso in a magazine, 
po magazine articles they are and nothing 
else. 

There is an infelicitous, perhaps ironical, 
Dedication to a former fellow-tourist ; but 
that is no affair of the reader, who need 
not read it. Mr. Gosse, indeed, is a Boswell 
of many Johnsons; for each one, as for all 
‘established reputations,” he has a lively 
enthusiasm. There are, however, among his 
‘distinguished friends” not a few whose 
talent, as he does not forget to tell us, he 
descried long before they were distin- 
guished at all. For clearly Mr. Gosse 
knows what is good and likes what is 
good; and if this odious public would 
give him a little more ‘‘ space and leisure,” 
he could carry his half-lengths a good deal 
farther down, and put into them more solid 
painting and less frivolous detail. But after 
all, if you live in Rome and write in the 
Roman magazines, you must court the 
Roman taste. So it is not so much against 
Mr. Gosse as against his Roman tyrants that 
we wag a sportive finger when we point to the 
Preface, where he solemnly says “ that the 
eminent poet who for many years honoured 
me with his friendship, Robe:t Browning, 
laid upon me as a duty the publication of 
what I have written.” This portentous 
secret was confided eight years before the 
death of His Eminence, and is now divulged 
in the essay on Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from 
the Portuguese. It is no less than this: that 
Miss Barrett positively wrote them during 
her courtship, while she was very much in 
love. And, further, that soon after her 
marriage she one morning pushed the MS. 
into Mr. Browning’s ket and flod. 
Whereupon the conscientious poet observes, 


By Edmund Gosse, 
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“‘T dared not reserve to myself the finest 
sonnets written in any language since Shak- 
spere’s”; and so they were printed, but 
not under her original, more audacious, 
lees plausible title of ‘‘ Sonnets translated 
from the Bosnian.” And now the murder 
is out. Let us control our excitement—it 
will soon go over. For, after all, we knew 
that the sonneteer must either have been in 
love, or else pretended to be. If pretence, 
the greater the artist ; if sincerity, the better 
the woman. One may be a little the wiser, 
but not much the happier, for Mr. Gosse’s 
reflections on the ‘‘ psychological moment.” 
It seems that “all the world knows”— 
alas! I never knew—that Miss Barrett 
eloped, and at the ‘‘ moment ” of her forty- 
first year; ‘‘ according to some accounts in 
her thirty-eighth,” for this not unusual 
** crux seems still unsettled,” and Mr. Gosse 
prefers the more surprising to the more 
gallant date. It was really so much nicer 
not to know all the private secrets of this 
worthy couple. 

But among these revelations one stands 
out of phenomenal singularity, of vast 
didactic value—yet, heavens! how lightly 
does Mr. Gosse dismiss it—just a few care- 
less lines! It is this. During their court- 
ship and honeymoon “ neither poet showed 
any verses to the other.” The elopement 
of Aurora Leigh and the Ring and the Book 
was a “crux” now once for all settled. 
This little secret speaks volumes—of which 
were there space we would fain write some 
pages—for both poets. There is something 
very wise, magnanimous, and delicate in 
their strange reticence. How rarely in real 
life do poet and poetess mutually attract, 
and when they do, how naturally do vague 
jealousies, clashing ideals, experienced 
suspicion as to the sincerity of feelings 
which assume literary expression, drive 
them apart? This little trait reveals in 
both the Brownings an unerring, a well- 
disciplined instinct, which was probably the 
safeguard of their happy and honourable 
alliance. Dismissing these matters, and 
coming to Mr. Gosse’s criticisms on the 
Sonnets, we are on safe ground. His lan- 
guage is often somewhat ornate and meta- 
phorical, and many of his points strike us 
as trivial; but whenever he gives his own 
mature opinion in a general summary we 
should hardly venture to criticise him if we 
felt inclined that way. In fact, in such 
passages he leads us along by his very 
real critical power, his careful study of 
the author, and his moderate, just, and 
judicious tone. To Mrs. Browning he is 
appreciative, but not more than fair. She 
was a real poetess, perhaps our only real 
poetess, certainly the only one who has 
sincerely and conscientiously divulged the 
whole compass of a woman’s love. Yet her 
voice will soon be well-nigh forgotten, while 
the fame of Robert Browning will endure 
no eclipse so long as the English middle 
classes delight to recognise their native 
platitudes tied up in knots. 

In the paper on Beddoes (to an edition of 
whose poems it formed the preface) Mr. 
Gosse fulfils another charge laid on him by 
his “revered friend,” in divulging to the 





likes this; yet perhaps Browning, fortified 
by Kelsall’s opinion, acted judiciously. 
When a man has proffered his thoughts to 
influence the world, we have a right to 
collate them with the broad facts and results 
of his life. In acase so abnormal as that 
of Miss Edgeworth’s grim nephew, a too 
scrupulous reticence might encourage 
attempts at hero-worship. But here, too, 
Mr. Gosse holds the balance with perfect 
discrimination. What most inspires our 
confidence is the orderly system to which 
he has evidently reduced the literary history 
of the period. Each writer, each work, 
is fitted into the proper place; the im- 
mense importance of dates is appreciated ; 
the causes of popular success or failure 
an from merit are carefully considered ; 
above all, we are never allowed to forget 
that too often neglected distinction between 
the intrinsic merit of a work and its import- 
ance as a factor in literary development. 
The panegyric on Keats pronounced at 
the inauguration of some bust or tomb was 
hardly worth reprinting ; still less the tattle 
about Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Pater. But 
the paper on Fitzgerald is very well done. 
On collating it with Mr. Aldis Wright's 
most unsatisfactory edition of the Letters, it 
is curious to see how cleverly Mr. Gosse 
appropriates and weaves in what suits his 
purpose, sometimes, indeed, in the process 
slightly forcing or distorting the meaning. 
Thus he winds up with the long quotation 
from Euphranor about the boat-race, pom- 
pously introduced thus: ‘‘ Which Lord 
Tennyson, no easy critic to satisfy, has 
pronounced to be one of the most beautiful 
fragments of English prose extant.” I 
cannot lay my hand upon the book just 
now, but am sure Mr. Gosse goes too far. 
Tennyson never “ pronounced” about the 
passage at all. He merely praised it in 
some familiar letter or conversation. And 
the passage is neither a fragment nor 
remarkably beautiful—certainly not the 
gem of Euphranor. The chances are that it 
tickled Tennyson’s fancy with reminiscences 
of “the pulse of racing oars,” and so clung, 
as passages will, in his memory. He men- 
tions it, perhaps thoughtlessly ; Mr. Wright 
records; Mr. Gosse solemnly confirms the 
decree. However, to Mr. Gosse’s serious 
criticisms I should only venture to take one 
exception: namely, his apparent indifference 
to the adaptations from Calderon. Going 
over Fitzgerald again, I certainly find less 
and less in his Persian work and more and 
more in his Spanish, and feel almost sure 
that if Mr. Gosse would give another very 
careful study to the versions (rough and 
unrevised though they be) of the Magico Pro- 
digioso and the Vida es Sueiio, he would have 
a great deal more to say about them, and 
that to very good purpose. Tolstoi and 
Miss Rossetti receive at his hands rather 
more than justice from very different points 
of view. The most fervent detester of in- 
terviewing will welcome his singular inter- 
view with Walt Whitman, which really 
throws a flood of light on the man and his 
work. Mr. Gosses’s estimate of him is most 
clear, judicious, and helpful. The late 
Lord de Tabley and M. de Heredia are both 


world the facts and’ the painful details of | men of whom little was known, but who 


the poet’s suicide. Somehow one hardly 


are worth knowing about. Still more, Miss 





Toru Dutt, the most interesting, inexplicable 
personality which India has produced in 
our day. It is no small glory for Mr. Gosse 
and M. Theuriet to have been the first to 
recognise her genius. We wish this memoir 
of her —_ twice as lon a. interest- 
ing it is and so captivating. , making 
ru allowance for the in under which the 
essays appeared, we feel that Mr. Gosse has 
compressed into them an unusual amount of 
varied knowledge, sound criticism, and 
poetic feeling, and that we have been well 
instructed and well entertained. 
E. Purcetu. 








Riverside Letters. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Apmrrers of Mr. Leslie’s previous series of 
Letters to Marco will find a greater treat 
awaiting them in the present volume, which 
forms a continuation of his former book. 
Mr. Leslie’s observations are more varied 
and subtle, his disquisitions not so super- 
ficial, while his drawings possess all the 
grace and artistic beauty which charmed 
readers of the Letters to Marco. Remem- 
bering who ‘‘ Marco” is, the book might 
be compendiously described as the letters 
of one artist to another, so that persons 
who have not the magic gift of genius 
can at all events, under Mr. Leslie’s 
guidance, enjoy sundry peeps into the won- 
derland of floral art. Thus they are soon 
familiarly acquainted with that riverside 
garden which spring seems to visit so early 
in the year, and where autumn lingers for 
the advent of the primrose and violet. 
They tremble with its owner before such 
a frost as that of January, 1895, and feel 
a glow of excitement as a flood runs off the 
tennis lawn, and once more leaves the boat- 
house no longer an island by the side of the 
great river. The birds, too, that the artist 
feeds during an iron winter become personal 
friends, while those who join him in his 
home walks learn to see contrasts of light 
and shade, novel effects in twilight and 
moonshine, different hues on the grass in 
the same meadow, according to the position 
of the sun. There may be nothing deep or 
recondite in Riverside Letters; but there is 
much that is new and pleasant in the 
common sights of the country which the 
author’s genial personality invests with new 
interest, and irradiates every homely pros- 
pect with artistic light. 

Perhaps the author is least at home in 
ornithology. It is amazing, for instance, to 
find him only just acquainting himself with 
so common a bird as the redstart, while his 
remarks on rooks and kingfishers are sufli- 
ciently commonplace. With regard to young 
owls, here is a story which he will enjoy, 
and which is not yet a fortnightold. Some 
young brown owls made their way into a 
fine Herefordshire church, and next Sunday 
the rector found a dead rat in the reading- 
desk and half a rabbit in the pulpit, which 
the tender parents had brought in for their 
little ones. As these remain masters of 
the situation, it is probable the rector 
will be able still further to replenish his 
larder, thanks to the devotion of the old 
birds. Mr. Leslie tells of a large perch which 


By G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
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was caught in a sitting-room during an over- 
flow of the Thames. The present writer 
knows of a trout left in a gooseberry 
bush on a similar occasion, and a large 
salmon killed under an ash-tree in a high 
road. Gilbert White’s vein in treating of 
familiar natural history is by no means ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. Leslie shines most in his love for his 

arden. His eager eyes scan his treasures 

ily to note any little detail of the birds 
and flowers. Most people will agree with 
his remark that, as a general rule, roses are 
pruned too severely. All rose lovers, fortu- 
nately, do not grow their favourites for ex- 
hibition. Therefore there is no need to cut 
the shoots too far back. The rose should 
be suffered to bear abundance of flowers, 
which to most minds afford more real 
pleasure than half a dozen blooms fitter for 
‘‘ honourable mention.”’ Not everyone would 
agree, however, with the author as to the 
numerous ‘snobbish names” which are 
given to roses. May it not be that such 
well-known titles have nothing to do with 
morality, but have been given to the 
different kinds of roses simply because both 
buyers and growers remember these names 
better than they would less familiar titles ? 
The Duke of Sutherland abides where 
‘Simplex Munditiis” would speedily be 
forgotten. It is possible to be too precise 
in such trifles. 

The wilderness of bloom in Mr. Leslie’s 
garden must be delicious. No garden is to 
be commended that does not in some way 
reflect the character of its owner. We have 
sympathy for all the aberrant tastes of 
owners from the regulation ribbon borders 
of the gardeners. The wild garden, the 
fernery and rock plants, the collection of 
bog plants or of plants with variegated 
leaves, the curiosities of plants, again, such 
as the green rose and the like—these make 
up the chief pleasure of a garden to its true 
lovers, after the sense of quiet and innocence 
which it brings, 

** Annibilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 


Here is a subtle remark of the author : 


“In a garden it makes all the difference whether 
the spectator has the light behind or in front 
of him. When the light comes through the 
border towards you, every petal and leaf is 
enriched by transparency, and the colour in- 
tensified; while if the light is behind you and 
shines dead on the objects in your front, the 
effect is cold and opaque.” 


If the borders run east and west, however, 
this remark must be modified considerably. 
Mr. Leslie reminds his reader very truly 
that the best time to see a garden is in early 
morning, the very time when gardens are 
least looked at. He may like to know, also, 
that it is not unusual to find the Mimulus 
established at the side of a river. Thrown 
in from some garden, it floats down, and 
speedily roots itself. 

The delicacy and daintiness of Mr. Leslie’s 
drawings, which so greatly enhance the 
value of this book, go for granted. It is 
essentially a book of the garden and of 
summer, and as such will charm a wide 
circle of readers fond of birds and flowers. 

M, G, Warxrns, 





Love’s Coming of Age. By Edward Car- 
penter. (Manchester: Labour Press.) 
In the sub-title of his book—“‘a series of 
papers on the relations of the sexes’’—Mr. 
Carpenter at once tells us what to expect ; 
but the sub-title is printed on the fiyleaf 
and not on the cover, which simply bears 
the words ‘‘ Love’s Coming of Age.” It is 
only when the paper-knife lays bare the 
inner pages that the reviewer realises what 

lies before him. 

The author of this book is a specialist, 
and he treats of the mysteries of sex with 
all the aplomb and assurance of his kind. 
If such pathological publicity were a good 
or desirable thing, Mr. Carpenter is to be 
congratulated, for his work is clever; but 
to most of us who still think of these 
questions with a certain reverence, it seems 
unnecessary to reduce them to the level of 
a healthy animalism, and, with however 
great facility, to print such conclusions in a 
book. 

The specialist is too much with us, and 
in the ardour of his work he ignores the 
claims of reticence that his readers have a 
right to impose. If this were a medical 
treatise it would be admirable; but it isa 
medley of pathology, psychology, and a 
sort of loose sociology, and arrives at 
dangerous conclusions. Yet Mr. Carpenter 
is not prurient, and it would be hardly fair 
to call his papers unhealthy. His style is 
forcible and nervous, he is transparently in 
earnest, and he handles his subject with a 
deep appreciation of its importance—he is 
simply unnecessary. After chapters on 
‘‘ Puberty,” ‘‘ Marriage,” ‘‘ Woman the 
Serf,” ‘‘The Sex Passion,” and so on, he 
comes to the somewhat doubtful decision 
that we are all quite wrong at present, and 
that a judicious lust is the best stairway to 
the higher love; and while he realises that 
love is the great regenerating force, he 
bewails its rareness. 

Indeed, Mr. Carpenter is quite lamentably 
discontented. He says: 


‘In all these matters it is surprising to-day 
what children we are—how we take the in- 
numerable flowers and try to snip and shape all 
their leaves and petals to one sorry pattern.” 


He objects to what he calls the ‘‘ cast iron” 
system of modern sex relations, and would 
like, if he could, to make sexual morality 
an appendage to a scientific theory, and 
teach us the old fallacy of reading evolution 
backwards. If, however, Mr. Carpenter’s 
school were able to slightly relax the laws 
of marriage, the new yoke would prove 
harder than the old; for whichever way 
you look at it, Herbert Spencer’s saying, 
that ‘“‘ no administrative sleight of hand can 
save us from ourselves,” will hold good for 
all time. No reformers can hasten or 
conservatism retard our progress in these 
matters. 

In this able book it is pleasant to be able 
to praise honestly, and there are a few pages 
with which most people are likely to be in 
agreement. Mr. Carpenter points out, and 
surely he is right, 

‘*A child at the age of puberty, with the un- 
folding of its far down and emotional nature, 
is eminently capable of the most sensitive, 
affectional, and serene appreciation of what sex 





means... and can absorb the teaching, if 
sympathetically given, without any shock or 
disturbance to its sense of shame. To teach 
the child, in fact, quite openly, its physical 
relation to its own mother, its long indwelling 
in her body, and the deep and sacred bond of 
tenderness between mother and child in con- 
sequence—these things are easy and natural.” 


The precise value of “affectional” I 
confess is not easy to settle, but the idea 
of the passage is excellent. Parents are 
becoming more alive to the necessity of 
adequate teaching, but there are still vast 
numbers of children who first learn of the 
mysteries of sex as a subject for improper 
conversation. 

At times one cannot help thinking what 
an excellent book Mr. Oarpenter might 
write, if his subje:t were different and he 
would abandon his sex speculations. A 
certain section of writers are engaged in 
continually telling us how we should regulate 
or not regulate our passions, and such 
reiteration on such matters is wearisome and 
ineffective. A more earnest sociologist than 
any of them has told us that it is more 
profitable to dwell on the purer and more 
beautiful things of life; but they have 
forgotten. 

Rancer Gut. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Oh, What a Plague is Love! By Katharine 


Tynan. (A. & CO. Black.) 

The Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown, By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. (Bentley.) 

The X Jewel. By the Hon. Frederick Mon- 


(Black woods. ) 
By Fcederic Breton. 


crieff. 


The Trespasses of Two. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


The Real Lady Hilda. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


A Rogue's Daughter. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) | 


Stages in the Journey. By Harry Lander. 
(Innes. ) 


The Mcdern Prometheus, By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Sre.pom have we read anything so fresh and 
charming as Mrs. Hinkson’s Oh, What a 
Plague is Love! As she says Londoners 
said of Gardenhurst, the scene of the story, 
it smells of lavender and rose leaves. Like 
an Irish girl, it has ‘‘a winnin’ way wid 
ut”; and from the first page to the last it 
holds you by the naturalness and naiveté of 
its conversation, the charm of happily con- 
ceived and brightly rendered character, and 
the irresistible attraction of a style so easy 
that it seems to be spoken rather than 
written. ‘The presence of Duke alone in its 
pages should assure the success of the book 
—Duke the sweet and dignified and innocent 
silver-haired father, whose chivalry was 
always leading him into deiightful love 
affairs which his strong-minded daughters 
would never allow him to develop into 
marriage. These daughters themselves are 
capitally drawn; and so is Arthur, the cocky 
and clever young barrister, who begins by 
behaving very badly indeed and ends in 
splendid style. But the member of the 
family who perhaps most captivates the 
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heart of the reader is Fred, the schoolboy, 
whose notions of gentlemanly honour are 
so noble, his conduct so boyish, and who 
made so magnanimous an offer of marriage 
—dependent on certain boyish events in the 
meantime—to Beatrice. The only thing to 
regret is that Mrs. Hinkson should have 
sprained Beatrice’s ankle for the softening 
of Arthur’s heart. The incident itself is 
pretty, but the idea is old. It is becoming 
unsafe for heroines to walk the woods with 
young men. 

It is unfortunate from the purely artistic 
point of view that Zhe Mystery of Mr. 
Bernard Brown should deal with murder 
and suspicion of murder, for there is a note 
of real romance in it which raises it above 
the level of the mere detective story. And 
the detective part is, moreover, rather 
clumsily managed: it is inconceivable that 
the police should not have arrested Mr. 
Bernard Brown at the time of the murder, 
and every bit as astonishing that both 
Scotland Yard and the detectives should 
have allowed five or six months to pass 
before they acted on the evidence they 
had in hand. The character of Sir Allan 
Beaumerville, too, is rather what is required 
by the exigencies of the plot than one 
thoroughly consistent with itself. These 
are faults in a book otherwise excellent, 
rising, indeed, at times to a high level of 
interest. 


Since Mr. Barrie and his compeers in the 
great ‘‘ Kailyard Movement” have trained 
us to read Scotch like English, Zhe X Jewel 
should find our hands and hearts open to 
its appeal. Its style is good, and the 
adventures of the hero are exciting. Itisa 
story of Scotland in the days of Elizabeth, 
when James VI. went about padded “for 
fear of six inches of cold steel in the wame,” 
and James Stewart, ‘‘ callit Earl of Arran,” 
ruled Scotland partly by intrigue and partly 
by force. Oaptain Andrew Eviot, the 
hero, naturally gets himself mixed up 
in international affairs, and also, equally 
naturally, in those of a fair and oppressed 
damsel ; news and knowledge fly a deal 
faster than they can in these days of 
telegrams and express trains, and events 
pass very rapidly indeod; servants also 
show a skill and faithfulness nobody would 
expect of them nowadays. In short, it 
is a capital story, ending satisfactorily for 
the lovers, though suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, leaving the Scottish king shut up 
in Stirling, and the X jewel itsolf practically 
nowhere. 


In the midst of the Celtic revival which 
has overtaken us, another Highland story 
from Mr. Breton comes very aptly. We 
have grown accustomed to the strangely 
spelt Gaelic names, and the beautiful inver- 
sions and figures of speech in which the 
Highland mind appears to express its every- 
day meaning. 4 Heroine in Homespun was 
a powerful book, and attested its author’s 
deep acquaintance with the Hebrides, their 
mental, moral, and physical products ; and 
The Trespasses of Two will establish Mr. 
Breton’s reputation as a connoisseur in these 
matters. Among the individual characters, 
little Flora, ‘‘the Flea,” as her cousins 


called her, is perhaps the least satisfactory. 





In the first two or three pages she promised 
to be a delightfully original child, and 
original she undoubtedly is; but her 
shrewdness and ideas are those of a grown- 
up young lady. She advises upon love, and 
comments upon and understands the life 
around her in a way impossible to a small 
person of her age. The innate dislike and 
contempt of the Highlanders for a South- 
erner (meaning an ordinary Seotchman) is 
well shown, as also is their loyalty to their 
own people. 


Mrs. Croker always has a bright tale to 
tell, and always tells it brightly. She has 
a fine, healthy belief in youth and beauty: 
they invariably grace her heroine, and her 
hero is ever young. This is undeniably 
refreshing in these latter days of jaded men 
and storied women. The heroine in this 
case is a pretty girl whose father has been 
killed in pig-sticking in India, when he 
thought he had many more years to live 
and save money in. The consequence is 
that Gwen is left without a penny; and 
Mrs. Croker well understands how to draw 
the varying attitudes of her acquaintance to 
her and her charming Irish stepmother, 
according to the prevailing ideas of their 
financial and social position. Lady Hilda, 
or rather Lady Hildegarde, has not a very 
important part to play, beyond serving as 
an excellent illustration of the gratitude of 
great ladies. Miss Skuce, “The Stone- 
brook News,” is capitally drawn ; indeed, it 
is rather for its sharply humorous charac- 
terisation that one commends Zhe Real Lady 
Hilda than as an intricate story. Miss 
Skuce, with her presents of eggs, and her 
artless snobbery, will live for some time in 
affectionate remembrance. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant has an admirable 
way of conducting a story to its proper 
ending. Under her able guidance you feel 
that there could be no other ending possible. 
Given these people, they can behave in no 
other way, and events cannot fall out other- 
wise than as she has ordained. Heroine 
after heroine she has led through difficulties, 
temptations, struggles, such as for the most 
part befall only these exalted creatures of 
the imagination—though creatures of reality 
they inevitably appear under her well-skilled 
touch. Hence, one’s trust in her is now in- 
stinctive: one settles down, certain of a 
truthful, pleasant story, and content to 
follow Delia or Valentine or Nellie, or what- 
ever the heroine may be called for the time 
being, through all the chances and changes 
of her life, confident that after more or less 
tribulation she will meet with her reward 
and —what appears to be more to the point 
—her husband. The “ rogue’s daughter,” 
therefore, comes before you, makes her 
little bow, says her little say, acts her iittle 
part, and finally disappears from your 
friendly gaze in brightest mists of happiness, 
as all of her sisters have done before her. 


Mr. Harry Lander’s Stages in the Journey 
is a striking book. Init all manner of things 
are jumbled together—just as they are in 
life. The Failures Club had many members, 
men and women and “the parson.” All 
who had failed in life—in literature, in art, 
in anything—were eligible; and a sad, 
riotous, drunken Bohemian crew they were, 





though above all things human. The book 
has not one but many heroes; but of the 
several women only one heroine—Dot Dally, 
the dancer—who smoked and was a comrade 
to the men, and did many things respectable 
women would shudder at, and yet had 
womanliness enough and virtue and strength 
enough, ay, andrespectability enough, to have 
saved the whole Failures Club out of hand. 
It is a rapid, dazzling book; every kind of 
Bohemian figures in it; there is a maze of 
tragedy, comedy, and farce; yet in the 
end the types are all distinct. The strong 
artist, who found a motive for work and 
saved his soul alive; the gambler; ‘‘ the 
parson,” to whom the club taught many 
lessons ; the shallow, fame-seeking girl ; the 
clever journalist, weak and rotten at the 
core—all these are briefly, brilliantly, in- 
delibly sketched in. 


The analogy to Prometheus, senior, is not 
very clear in Mr. (?) Oppenheim’s short 
romance. Unless the Princess of Hohen- 
mahn may be considered to combine in her 
proper person the rock, the eagle, and, 
practically, Prometheus’ diseased liver also, 
while the extremely womanly Adela plays 
the part of the rescuing Heracles, there is 
no analogy. Even then the torture of the 
modern Prometheus endures but for a single 
night, while Adela-Heracles suffers long, 
and finally the eagle herself flies off to 
fetch that indispensable hero(ine). In fact, 
we have to thank fashion and not much the 
events of the story for its title. This being 
said, there is much to commend in the little 
book. Except that the secondary characters 
are the merest puppets, serving chiefly to 
introduce the principals to each other, and 
elicit from them in the presence of the 
reader facts convenient for him to know, 
the conception and execution are above the 
average; and the descriptions and charac- 
terisations are distinctly good. 

Grorce OorrERELL. 








TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


The Flower Seller, and Other Poems. By Lady 
Lindsay. (Longmans.) Lady Lindsay is at 
her best in songs or short lyrical ms. 
These not infrequently possess a free and spon- 
taneous quality that reminds one of the bird 
that ‘starts into song one moment—then is 
still.” Less satisfactory than the ‘“‘Cosie 
Song” (p. 130), which is a pretty lullaby, or 
the set of lyrics entitled ‘‘ Lucinda’s Letters,” 
are the longer poems with which this volume 
opens. The story, or legend, done into verse 

uires more concentration of treatment than 
“The Flower Seller” shows. The pathetic ele- 
ment in this story is by mere diffuseness beaten 
out toextreme tenuity. Instead of each stanza 
contributing something of force and effect to 
the narrative until the climax is reached, not a 
few of the stanzas act as drags, and the stream 
of the story is almost stayed. The flower 
seller is a beautiful girl who falls in love with 
a victorious young king as he makes his 
triumphal entry into the city. She scatters 
her choicest buds and blossoms at his feet, 
falls in love with him, and pines away to death, 
dying as she is brought out to the city gates 
to see the king once more. ‘‘Outremer” has 
greater poetic distinction. It is the legend 
of a young monk, a painter of missals, who 
dreams of more celestial pigments than any at 
his command. A stranger from over sea visits 
the monastery, and shows the youth a wondrous 
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book on whose illuminated pages he finds the 
very ‘‘ blue” he has dreamed of. The stranger 
tells him that he had seen Giotto’s frescoes in 
‘burning, dusty Padua” : 

** Thence I came, 
And oft have viewed the cool distempered wall— 
The tint thereof imperishable, by name 
* Beyond the sea’ or ‘ outremer’ ; some call 
It likewise lapis-lazuli, 
A precious gem that’s brought across the sea, 
Beyond the sea in beauty.” 


He is promised a “shaft” of this blue from 
over sea, but discontent and unrest urge him to 
wander from his cell to the world beyond. 
Still dissatisfied, he returns at length to the 
monastery to find the promised gift of the 
celestial colour awaiting him in his cell. This 
mystical legend is set forth with delicacy and 
charm. But more charming still are some of 
Lady Lindsay’s lyrics. Here is an example, 
from ‘‘ Lucinda’s Letters ”’ : 


**Q, but I’m happy! Let none say me nay. 
I con the book you gave me ere you went; 
I clasp the letter you so lately sent— 
I’m busied all the day. 


* What if sometimes the book shuts on my knee, 
Mark’d by a kiss? What if the letter’s stained 
By tears that o’er its tenderest words have 

rained ? 
I’m happy—come and see !”’ 


Ode for the Bicentenary Commemoration of 
Henry Purcell ; with other Poems, and a Preface 
on the Musical Setting of Poetry. By Robert 
Bridges. (Elkin Mathews.) 


“*T€ music and sweet poetry agree, 
As needs they must,” 


so sings an Elizabethan poet. A pretty senti- 
ment, and true of the age of madrigalists and 
lautanists, when the poet and the musician were 
one, and all England was full of music. But 
what becomes of this accord when modern 
music and modern poetry are met togther? 
Mr. Bridges deals with this interesting question 
in a suggestive fashion in the preface to his 
Purcell commemoration ode. The ode itself is 
here printed in slightly different form from that 
it took when it was set to Dr. Parry’s music 
for the Leeds Festival. While making it ‘‘ more 
presentable to readers”’—poetical readers one 
must assume—‘‘ it still betrays,” Mr. Bridges 
remarks, ‘‘ the liberties and restrictions which 
seemed to me proper in an attempt to meet the 
requirements of modern music.” What the 
restrictions spoken of are will be preceptible 
enough to the reader. One thing may be 
observed. The ode of Mr. Bridges becomes a 
cantata in Dr. Parry’s treatment. Now, a 
cantata requires a dramatic motif, let it be 
never so slight; whereas no such obligation 
burdens the poet who should produce an 
ode. But leaving this point, one turns 
with no little conviction to the observa- 
tions Mr. Bridges offers on the impediments 
that hinder “‘ the happy marriage of music and 

etry.” First, as to ‘‘ repetitions.” These are 
“incompatible,” Mr. Bridges rightly holds. 
The “repeat” in music is not only legitimate, 
but significant and beautiful. But in poetry 
the iteration of the phrase is intolerable and 
Imane. Is it so certain, however, that ‘‘ the 
method of repetition” proper to music ‘ does 
not suit the ode”? Dryden wrote a certain 
“‘ Ode for Music,” of equal fame with musicians 
and the tic, wherein occurs the repeated 
phrase “‘ none but the brave.” With what Mr. 
Bridges says as to the essential difference 
between the rhythms of poetry and those of 
music one must needs agree. So, also, com- 
pletely convincing is he on the “ declamatory ” 
style so much adopted in modern music. “ It is 
& common idea,” he says, ‘‘ that by adopting a 
sort of declamatory treatment it is possible to 
give to almost any poem a satisfactory musical 


treatment.” Mr. Bridges, in short, cannot 
admit that modern music is able to interpret 
satisfactorily almost any kind of poetry by 
virtue of a declamatory method. Here decidedly 
is antagonism. ‘‘ To call a poem declamatory 
or rhetorical is to condemn it; and music is 
naturally less rhetorical than speech, so that in 
a declamatory interpretation of poetry music 
would seem to abnegate its own excellence for 
the sake of a quality foreign to itself and 
repudiated by the art which it is seeking to 
heighten.” This is ingeniously put by Mr. 
Bridges, though surely ‘‘ speech” is not the 
equivalent of ‘‘ poetry” in this connexion. 
There is not a little poetry—excellent poetry, too 
—in English literature that is declamatory. 
There is Cowper’s noble ode, ‘‘ Boadicea,” for 
example. I am disposed to consider some of 
the finest passages in the Purcell ode truly 
declamatory. Mr. Bridges is stately without 
being pompous, and dignified without stiff- 
ness, in this ceremonial poem. 
J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE fifth volume of Social England, edited 
by Mr. H. D. Traill, will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. about the end of June, 
covering the period from the accession of 
George I. to the battle of Waterloo. This 
volume will contain an article on ‘‘ Noncon- 
formity and the Wesleyan Movement, 1688- 
1815,” by the Rev. Dr. John Brown, of Bedford ; 
an account of the characteristic features of the 
English agricultural system in the early part 
of the last century, and of the beginnings of 
agricultural improvement, by Mr. R. E. 
Prothero ; a history of the development of the 
great English industries during the period of 
the “‘ industrial revolution,” by Mr.G. Townsend 
Warner; an account of the work done by 
Howard and others in the reform of the 
prisons, by Major Arthur Griffiths; con- 
tributions on the growth of pauperism, and 
the mistaken attempts at relief which ag- 
gravated the evil, by Mr. A. L. Smith and 
Prof. Symes; sketches of the military history 
of the Seven Years’ War, the operations in 
America before and after the Revolution, and 
those during the Long War with France, by 
Major Gretton; articles on the great English 
painters of the period and the rise of English 
schools of painting, by Mr. Reginald Hughes; 
sketches of the development of English litera- 
ture from its Augustan age to the Lake school, 
by Prof. Saintsbury and Mr. H. D. Traill; the 
progress of medicine, by Mr. D’Arcy Power; 
and articles dealing with the buccaneers of the 
West Indies, and the voyages of Anson and 
Cook, by Mr. C. Raymond Beazley. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish early in the present month a bio- 
graphy of the late Admiral of the Fleet, Sir 
Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, G.C.B., written by 
M. A. E., with taree portraits. 

Messrs. MacmItian & Co. will shortly add 
to their new series of ‘‘ Foreign Statesmen” 
Philip Augustus, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, who wrote Wellesley 
for the “‘ Rulers of India.” 


Messrs. Loncmans & Co. will add immedi- 
ately to their ‘“‘Fur and Feather” series a 
volume on The Hare, in which the Rev. H. A, 
Macpherson writes on natural history, the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles on shooting, Mr. Charles 
Richardson on coursing, Mr. J. S. Gibbons on 
hunting, and Col. Kenney Herbert on cookery. 


Mr. T. FisHeER UNWIN announces for early 
publication London Street Names, their origin, 
significance, and historical value, by Mr. F. H. 
Habben; and The Mind of the Crowd, by 
M. Gustave Lebon, which is described as a 





psychological study of that train of emotion, 
which makes vast numbers of people act simul- 
taneously, and which is expressed sometimes 
by physical panic, sometimes by political 
revolution. 

Dupre the stay in England of the members 
of the American Congregationalist Pilgrimage 
to our Old World shrines, Messrs. Ward & 
Downey will publish a volume of essays by the 
Rev. G. C. Beaxland, formerly domestic chap- 
lain to the Bishop of London, entitled ‘* May- 
flower”? Essays: or Passages from the Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, suggested by Governor 
Bradford’s MS. History of Plimoth Plantation. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons have 
in the press a new edition of Every Girl’s Book 
of Sport, Occupation, and Pastime, edited by Mrs. 
Henry Whitley. Among the contributors are 
Lady Jeune (‘Home Studies’”’) and Lady 
John Hay (‘‘ Dairy Farming” and “ Poultry 
Rearing”); while there will also be special 
articles by experts on cycling, golf, skating, 
photography, amateur theatricals, house decora- 
tion, &c. 


Messrs. Hutcutnson & Co. announce The 
Case of John Bull in Egypt, Venezuela, and the 
Transvaal, with illustrations by the author, Mr. 
M. G. Montbard, who may be remembered for 
his earlier book, entitled ‘‘In the Land of the 
Sphinx.” 

Messrs. JAMES Buiackwoop & Co. will 

ublish shortly Chips from an Old Block, by 
Mr. R. B. Mansfield, whom we assume to be 
the author of two old favourites, ‘‘The Log of 
the Water Lily” and ‘School-Life at Win- 
chester College.” 

To the forthcoming number of The Evergreen, 
to be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin under the 
title of ‘‘The Book of Summer,”’ Sir George 
Douglas will contribute a song, Fiona Macleod 
a story and a poem, Mr. T. W. Robertson 
‘‘Summer Night Sadness,’ Mr. William Sharp 
“* Oceanus,’ and Miss Nora Hopper (one of the 
younger poets included in his ‘‘ Lyra Celtica”’), 
a ballad entitled ‘‘ Swan White.” Mr. Patrick 
Geddes fulfils his part with a rural paper— 
“Flower of the Grass”—while sterner stuff 
is provided by the authors of ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Sex.” The artistic side is represented by 
Mr. Robert Burns, Mr. W. G. Burn-Murdoch 
(one of Mr. Crockett’s illustrators), Mr. Robert 
Brough, &c. 

THE claims of fiction will not be forgotten 
in the new series of the Cornhill Magazine. 
Besides the serial story, ‘‘ Clarissa Furiosa,” 
by Mr. W. E. Norris, which is now running, 
there will bo in the July number short and 
graphic pieces by Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, 
author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” and by Mr, Cutcliffe 
Hyne, author of ‘‘ Honour of Thieves.” 


Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co, will issue imme- 
diately a little volume by Annie 8S. Swan, 
under the title of Kinsfolk, illustrated by Miss 
D. A. Drew. It deals with Scottish character 
somewhat on the lines of the same author’s 
‘* Homespun.” 

Messrs. Jarrotp & Sons will publish in a 
few days the second volume in the ‘ Daffodil 
Library ” of shorter novels by authors of the 
day, to be entitled Sapphira of the Stage, by 
Mr. George Knight, author of ‘‘ Dust in the 
Balance.” 

Tue third volume in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
series of ‘‘ Little Novels” will be 7'he Problem 
of Prejudice, by Mrs. Vere Campbell, author of 
“The Shibboleth.” The situation is that of an 
unhappy wife, with a lover whom she repulses, 
though she reciprocates his affection. 

Two new volumes of verse are announced for 
early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. Jona: 
a Northern Legend, by Christabel Scott; and 





Poems of Love and Nature, by C. W. Cayzar. 
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Mr. J. Jerrery is preparing a work on 
Rowing for Dean’s ‘‘ Champion Handbooks.” 


Tne annual general meeting of the Navy 
Records Society will be held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 
Thursday next, at 3.30 p.m., with the president, 
Earl Spencer, in the chair. 


Art a meeting held on Friday of last week, 
the Lewisham Public Libraries Commissioners, 
with one dissentient, resigned office, in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the ratepayers to sanc- 
tion the increase of the libraries’ rate from }d. 
to 1d. in the pound, the maximum permitted by 
statute. The Commissioners have been main- 
taining two lending libraries and three maga- 
zine and news rooms on the yield of the half- 
penny, but they find that the existing rate is 
altogether inadequate for the efficient mainten- 
ance of these institutions under their care. 


Tuts year being the ninetieth fanniversary of 
the birth of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, it is 
proposed to commemorate her connexion with 
her native county of Durham, by placing a 
marble tablet in the church of Kelloe, where she 
was baptised. The treasurer of the fund is Canon 
Burnet, vicar of Kelloe ; and the hon. secretary 
is Mr. John Robinson, of Newcastle, whose 
name is associated with the commemoration of 
many other local worthies. As there has been 
much dispute about the date of birth of the 
poetess, and also about her birthplace, it may 
be as well to quote the following extract from 
the parish register : 


** Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, born March 
6th, 1806; baptised February 10th, 1808; Ist 
child, daughter of Kdward Barrett Moulton 
Barrett, Eeq., of Ooxhow Hall, native of St. 
James’s, Jamaica, by his wife, Mary, late Clarke, 
native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.”’ 


UNDER the title of ‘‘A New Novelist,” Mr. 
John Hogben recently delivered an address 
before the Eclectic Society, Edinburgh, on 
St. Margaret, Dorrie, Sweetheart Gwen, The 
Little Widow, and Miss Grace of All Souls, by 
Mr. William E. Tirebuck. 


On Wednesday next, Messrs. Sotheby will 
begin the sale of another portion of the 
“‘ Bibliotheca Phillippica,” which will last 
altogether for seven days. Among this im- 
mense collection of MSS. it is difficult to single 
out for mention any particular class: Latin 
and Greek codices, early English chronicles, 
modern state papers, topographical and genea- 
logical collections. It must be sufficient to say 
that a large proportion of lots are such as 
ought to be preserved for public reference in 
the British Museum or the Bodleian. The 
catalogue is a fairly detailed one; tut the 
compiler is under the mistaken impression that 
a MS. of the classics is necessarily rendered 
more valuable in so far as its readings differ 
from the standard printed text. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. 8. R. GArprvER has been elected to be 
the first Ford’s Lecturer in English history at 
Oxford. During his year of office he proposes 
to deliver six lectures on ‘‘ Cromwell’s Place in 
History,” dealing specially with his foreign and 
domestic policy, and with the results of his 
government. 


To the list of those upon whom Oxford 
proposes to confer the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. have to be added the names of Dr. 
Anton Dohrn (director of the Zoological In- 
stitute at Naples) and Prof. W. W. Skeat (of 
Cambridge). It is understood that Prof. Skeat 
would have received the honour last year, if ill- 
health had not prevented his attending. 


_—— 





Mr. CHARLES SMITH, master of Sidney 
Sussex College, has been re-elected Vice- 
Chancellor at Cambridge for a second year. 


Str WALTER GILBEY, president of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, having offered an endow- 
ment of £25 a year for twenty-one years, the 
council of the senate at Cambridge recommend 
that a Gilbey lectureship in the history and 
economics of agriculture be established. 


Mr. Gotpwin Sir and Prof. E. B. Poulton 
(who only last year visited America on a 
lecturing tour) have been appointed to repre- 
sent Oxford at the sesquicentennial celebration 
of the University of Princeton, New Jersey, 
which is to be held in October. 


In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, a 
decree was unanimously passed, authorising 
the curators of the university chest to place 
£1500 at the disposal of the curators of the 
Bodleian Library, for the purpose of adapting 
the basement of the old Ashmolean Museum 
for the use of the library, and other incidental 
expenses, 


Pror. MAx Miuer, having resigned the 
office of perpetual delegate of the Clarendon 
Press, Prof. York Powell succeeds him, while 
Prof Sanday has been appointed an ordinary 
delegate. 

Mr. W. J. Covrrnorz, the new professor 
of poetry at Oxford, proposes to give a series 
of three lectures on ‘‘ Life in Poetry” during 
the coming year. The first of these, to be 
delivered next Saturday, will deal specially 
with ‘‘ Poetical Conception.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright, Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford, will 
deliver his terminal lecture next Wednesday, 
his subject being ‘‘The Seventy Weeks of 
Daniel (Hebrew and LXX.), considered in rela- 
tion to Modern Criticism.” 

THE prize for an English poem on a sacred 
subject, which is awarded at Oxford once in 
every third year, has been adjudged to the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching, rector of Yattendon, who, we 
may add, was one of the joint authors of that 
attractive anonymous volume, entitled Love in 
Idleness. Among former prizemen are to be 
found the names of the present Archbishop of 
Armagh and Canon Dixon. 


THE special board for biology and geology 
at Cambridge have nominated Mr. J. E. Gray, 
of King’s, to occupy a table at the Zoologi- 
cal Station at Naples, for six months; and Mr. 
8. D. Scott, also of King’s, to occupy a table 
at the Biological Laboratory at Plymouth for 
one menth. 

THE University of Wales will be represented 
at the forthcoming celebration of the Kelvin 
jubilee by Prof. J. Viriamu Jones, of Cardiff, 
(Vice-Chancellor for the year), and Prof. A. 
Gray of Bangor. 

On Wednesday of this week, the Rev. Dr. 
Adler, Chief Rabbi, delivered a lecture before 
the University College Literary Society, on 
‘‘The Faust of the Talmud.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe Antiquary for June is without doubt a 
poor number. All the better sort of newspapers 
and many of the magazines will contain articles 
of the same kind as the anonymous paper 
entitled ‘‘The Antiquary among the Pictures.” 
Why it should have a place in the Antiquary 
we cannot tell, as several of the pictures men- 
tioned therein do not appeal to those to whom 
the historical faculty has been vouchsafed more 
than to any other of Her Majesty’s snbjects. 
Mr, T. Fairman Ordish writes well on Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. We wish he ‘could be induced 


'to let us have further notes on the history of 





that noble square. The Rev. J. T. Fowler con- 
tinues his ‘‘ Account Book of William Wray,” 
the Ripon shopkeeper, and we are glad to say he 
is not atthe end. The part before us contains 
the name of the Wakemen of Ripon from 1453 
to 1576. The editor has illustrated his text 
with many most useful notes. We are sorry 
that the diary of the Rev. William Mac Ritchie 
comes to an end in this number. On his way 
to London he passed through Sheffield, where 
he was amazed at the cheapness of the cutlery 
and the great fortunes which were being 
rapidly made in that centre of the hardware 


industry. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ON AN OLD MORTAR THUS INSCRIBED: 
**RICARDVS HOLDFELD* ME FECIT, GILBERT 
MORDEN.” 


Ricuarp Houpretp fused the metal, 
e a y in the mould ; 
en see a goodly mortar 
When it hath grown cold.” 


** True and clear o’er leagues of fenland, 
Sound the bells I’ve made ; 

At the casting of a mortar, 
Shall I be afraid ? 


** T will stamp my name upon it, 
Far off years may tell, 
Richard Holdfeld made this mortar, 
And he made it well.’’ 
Years have passed, and nigh three hundred, 
Since that hour have fled ; 
Richard Holdfeld, Gilbert Morden, 
Rest among the dead. 


But his bells sound on ; the mortar 
Still untouched by age, 

Its dead founder’s name recording, 
On our history’s page. 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TALMUDIC ELEMENTS IN THE ‘ ACTS OF 
ABERCIUS.” 
Oxford : May 30, 1896. 
The central incident of the Acts of Abercius 
as told by Simeon Metaphrastes (Migne, vol. 
exv., col. 1230) is the visit of the Saint to 
Rome. It happened thus: 


Ohap. xv. Abercius had cast out of a youth a 
demon, who declared himself to be a centurion 
(éxarévrapxos) of demons. The demon, in 4 
harsh and shameless tone, threatened the saint 
thus: ‘* Quickly, O Abercius, I will cause you, 
even against your will, to behold Rome.” And 
this happened soon afterwards. For Abercius 
fasted seven days with the brethren, when the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream, and said: 
** Unto Rome, O Abercius, by my providence shalt 
thou come.”’ 

Chap. xvi. But the wicked demon, who 4 
little before had threatened the saint that he 
should thus go to Rome without delay, repaired 
thither himself, and entered into and at once sent 
mad a daughter of the king Antonine, who was 
already , being sixteen years old, to Verus 
Lucius; and her name was Lucilla. The girl was 
distraught and cast down, and tore her own flesh 
with her teeth. Her mother Faustina (for so was 
called the Empress) was full of grief, as was also 
Antoninus, and they knew not what to do. 





* Richard Holdfeld was a bell-founder at the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He cast the clock bell at 
Trinity Oollege, Cambridge, which bears upon it 

** Ricardvs Holdfeld me fecit 1610 
Resonat Trinitas in vnitate.”’ 


There are bells cast by him in Oambridgeshire, 


Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire; and I believe 
other counties. I know not who Gilbert Morden 
was. 
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Lucius had lately been sent to the east to war 
with the king Bulgessus; and on a fixed day he 
was to go to Ephesus to meet Antoninus coming 
from Rome ; and therein the temple of Artemis 
Lucilla was to wed him with the goddess for 
witness. 

So Antonine, to win delay, wrote to Verus that 
the Germans had crossed the Rhine and were 
ravaging Roman territory ; and that, therefore, he 
could not go to Ephesus. So Verus returned to 
Antioch by Daphne. 

Chap.xvii. Italian priests and Etruscan augurs 
were found to be of no avail; and the devil in 
Lucilla kept on vociferating: ‘*‘ Unless Abercius, 
bishop of polis, in Little Phrygia, come, I will 
not quit this tabernacle.”” Whereupon, Antonine 
advised by Oornelianus, praetorian praefect, sent 
agents to bring Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis, in 
Little Phrygia, with all honour and reverence to 
Rome. 

The agents crossed the Ionian Sea in seven 
days from Brundisium, landed in Peloponnese, and 
reached by fast horses Byzantium. 

The same day they crossed to Nicomedia and 
came to Synas, metropolis of Phrygia; thence to 
Hierapolis, where they met Abercius as they 
entered the city. He promised to meet them at 
Portus, after forty days. They accepted his words 
and retured to Italy. 

Forthwith Abercius set out, picked up a com- 
rade, Trophimion, a vine-grower, just outside 
Hierapolis, went with him to Adalia, there took 
ship and reached Portus three days before the 
date appointed. 

The agents soon met him and took him on to 
Rome; where was only Faustina, the emperor 
having gone off to the Rhine. She ushered the 
saint into her daughter’s room. ‘The demon tore 
and threw down the girl and caused her to fear, 
to be troubled, to tremble and reel. At last 
he uttered this cry from within her: ‘‘ Behold, 
Abercius, I have brought thee to Rome, as 
I promised to do.” He answered: ‘“* Yes, 
but you will not rejoice because of it.’”” And he 
ordered the girl to be brought out of doors. So 
she was brought into the Hippodrome—which 
was guarded by soldiers—and there, again, the 
demon tore her and boasted of having brought 
Abercius to Rome. 

But the saint raised his eyes to heaven, 
prayed to God, and looked sternly at the maiden, 
and said: ‘‘Come out of her, O evil demon, my 
Christ commands thee, and do her no harm.’’ And 
the demon said, with the cunning of a fox: ‘I, 
too, adjure thee by the same Christ, send me not 
into the desert nor into another place, but thither 
where before I lived.’’ And the saint said : ‘‘ Thou 
shalt depart not into a desert, but into thy native 
place. But since thou hast made me see Rome, I 
bid thee take up this altar [and he pointed toa 
stone altar with his hand] and carry it as far as 
ree and deposit it beside the south gate of 

She danen picked up the altar, staggered 
across the Hip me with it, before a myriad 
spectators, and set it down where ordered in 
Hierapolis. . . . 

When the girl was quite recovered, the Em- 
prers pressed the divine Abercius not to refure to 
receive at her hands his due reward for so great and 
vital a service. He, however, would not hear of 
money, for what did he want with money who lived 
off bread and water? But he asked that near 
Hierapolis there might be built in the field by the 
river a bath, at the spot where he had fallen on 
his knees and the earth sent up a spring of hot 
water. He also asked that an allowance of 3000 
modii of corn be decreed for the poor of the city. 
This favour was granted. The bath was built and 
the distribution of corn in Hierapolis lasted down 
to the times of the impious Julian. Then the 
saint went off to Antioch, thence to Apamea, 
where he reconciled the churches. Then he 
crossed the Euphrates and came to the churches 
in Nisibis and Mesopotamia. 


Now the very same story is found in the 
Babylonian Talmud (Meila, 17b), and is cited 
by Wunsche in his volume of illustrations of 
the Gospels from the Talmud as a comment 
upon Matt, viii. 32. He writes thus: 


“* Dieselbe Gewalt iiber bise Geister soll auch, wie 








aus Meila, fol. 17b, ersichtlich ist, R. Simeon ben 
Jochai ausgeiibt haben. Auf seine Gesandschaft- 
reise mit R. Elieser ben R. Jose an den 1imiechen 
Hof, um daselbst die Widerrufung eines Religions- 


edictes zu bewirken, begegnete ihm y-s4x37 93 


(=Ben Temelion).* Darf ich euch wohl begleiten ? 
redete er die Reisenden an. Ach, versetzte 
R. Simeon weinend, der Magd meines Ahnherrn— 
der Hagar—ist dreimal ein Engel erschienen, und 
mir noch nicht einmal. Das Wunder komme, 
woher es auch sei. Darauf eilte der vermeintliche 
Geist voraus und kehrte in die Tochter des Kaisers 
ein (09 “O‘PT TMS), und sie wurde (wie 
Raschi hinzusetzt) wahnsinnig, schrie immerfort, 
man mége ihrden R. Simeon bringen. Als dieser 
kam, hiess er den zudringlichen Geist fortgehen 
mit den Worten: Geh heraus ben ‘Temelion 


(72 NE pwSON), und derselbe gehorchte (ON 
3). Fordert euren Lohn, sprach man nun zu 
dem Befreier, ihn in die Schatzkammer fiihrend. 


Da fanden die Abgeordneten das erwiihnte Inter- 
dict, welches sie sofort zerrissen.”’ 


There can be no question that the writer of 
Abercius’ Acts and the Talmudist here narrate 
both of them one and the same story. The 
only question is, which writer has the priority. 
A learned Talmudic scholar informs me that 
the context in Meila 17b relates that the 
objectionable edict forbad Jews to circumcise 
their children and to observe the Sabbath ; and 
also that the meaning of the Hebrew is not 
that Simeon ben Jochai accompanied the Rabbi 
Elieser to Rome, but only that he had the 
power over demons by tradition from that 
teacher. For the rest, the mission in question 
is quite historical. It was the Jews of Jamnia 
who sent it, Elieser was a member of it, and 
Domitian was the emperor to whom it was 
sent. The Rabbi Elieser lived till after 117 
A.D., while Simeon ben Jochai was contem- 
porary with Bar Cocheba. The Acts of Abercius 
cannot have been composed before 400 A.D., as 
the reference they contain to Julian the 
Apostate proves. The Babylonian Talmud was 
written down as early as 450 A.D., but the 
matter of it is much older. 

In spite of the correctness of the details 
which it gives in regard to Lucilla and Lucius 
Verus, the Christian form of the story is more 
full of miracle than the Jewish. The 
preposterous story of the altar-sione carried 
through the air is one also met with in the 
Acts of St. Pancrativs of Taormena; and the 
same sort of legend common in the East. 
For example, in ii. Armenian Church at 
Jerusalem there is to-day an enormous stone, 
much kissed by the lips of pilgrims, which an 
angel having brought it thither through the air 
deposited in situ. 

The Talmudic form is also simpler and less 
adorned. It involves no such absurdity as that 
of the afflicted girl being led out into the 
Hippodrome before the multitude. Without 
accepting it as historical, we must, therefore, at 
— admit it to be earlier than the Christian 
orm. 

But if this be so, the chief incident round 
which all else in the Acts of Abercius turns 
must be dismissed as a fiction suggested by an 
earlier Jewish story; and nothing remains to 
these Acts which can be allowed to be genuine, 
except the elegiac epitaph of Abercius; for the 
stone actually engraved with this epitaph was 
lately discovered by Prof. W. M. Ramsay in 
situ at Hierapolis, and is now in the Vatican 
Museum. There can be no question that the 
Acts were penned in the fifth century to explain 
the epitaph ; and their author probably knew 
nothing more of Abercius than he learned from 
the stone. On it he read among other things 





* Some of the commentators say that the demon 
was Neptune, others Eros. Ben Temelion is ex- 
plained as an occasional form of Bartholomeus. 





that Abercius went to Rome and saw the 
Empress by order of the holy Shepherd : 
Tlomévos Gyvod . . . 
Eis Péuny bs Exeuper eutvy Bacidn dvabpioa 
Kal Bacidiooay idecv xpvedcrorAov xpuconediAov. 


As a background to the mission so testified 
to in the inscription, he worked in the Jewish 
story. Whether he had any good reason for 
assuming that Marcus Aurelius was the Emperor 
in question we do not know ; but it is possible. 
In any case, all the reasons and circumstances of 
Abercius’ mission must be dismissed as fabulous, 
and no conclusions must be based on the story 
either as to the Emperor Aurelius’ attitude to 
or knowledge of Christianity, or as to the 
condition of the Phrygian Church in that reign. 

May we suppose that the very germs of truth 
which are lacking in the Christian tale are 
present in and underlie the Talmudic story? 
Probably we may. We know from Philostratus 
(Life of Apollonius, viii. 25) that Domitian 
slew the Consul Clemens, to whom he had 
given in marriage his own daughter (a5eApiv). 
Suetonius declares that Clemens was a man 
contemptissimae inertiae. But Dio Cassius (67. 
14) declares that his offence and that of his 
wife Domitilla, who was actually niece of 
Domitian, and was by him banished to a 
remote island, consisted in their having become 
Jews. Eusebius, however (H.#. iii. 18), 
declares that Fiavia Domitilla’s offence was 
Christianity, and Christian archaeologists have 
found an inscription to a martyr named 
Flavius Clemens. Yet the new religion which 
these kinsfolk of the Emperor adopted must 
have been Judaism, if we are to believe Dion 
Cassius, who further relates (68. 1) that ‘‘the 
first act of Nerva was the reversal of these 
sentences by the authority of the senate .. . 
and an act prohibiting all accusations of 
Jewish manners.”* Surely it must be this 
action of Nerva to which the Talmudic story 
of the tearing up of the edict obscurely refers. 
Nor is the supposition that a Jewish Rabbi 
expelled a demon from the daughter or niece 
of Domitian in itself improbable. We know 
from Josephus, for example, that a Jew named 
Eleazar exhibited before Vespasian and his 
sons (of whom Domitian was one) and 
his prefects and suite his power of casting 
out demons. This Eleazar may be the 
same Elieser of whom the Talmudic story 
is told. The chronology permits of this 
identification ; and the familiarity of the 
members of the Flavian dynasty with Elieser’s 
power over demons would explain the story 
or the fact, whichever it be, of the demon 
in the Emperor’s daughter calling out for 
Elieser as the only person capable of expelling 
it. The recognition of Jesus, the supreme 
exorcist, by the demons in the Gospels was a 
fact similar in character to the homage thus 
rendered to Elieser by Ben Temelion. These 
considerations, then, point to the conclusion that 
Flavia Domitilla may have been the lady out 
of whom the evil spirit was expelled; and the 
entire story may be an echo of her conversion to 
Judaism by a Rabbi Elieser, perhaps the same 
Jew with whose powers the Imperial family had 
become acquainted in Palestine. 

The statement of Eusebius that Domitilla 
was banished because she bore witness to’Christ, 
and the fact of the discovery of an epitaph to 
Flavius Clemens, still present some difficulty. 
But both may have been Judaising Christians, 
such as at that time were barely distinguishable 
from Jews. The Rabbi Elieser himself was 
once denounced to the governor of Syria asa 
Christian, and was on terms of friendly inter- 
course with those Jews who recognised Jesus 
us their Messiah.t Such recognition was at 








* Milman, History of Christianity, ii. 4. 
t Griitz, Geschichte der Juden (vol, iv., p 49, edit. 
1866). 
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first all that was implied by the name Christian. 
It is a curious coincidence that Philostratus, 
like the Talmud, speaks of Domitilla as the 
daughter of Domitian, whereas she was his 
niece only, being probably a daughter of 
Vespasian’s daughter of the same name. 

But whatever the intrinsic merits of the tale 
in the Talmud, its mere appearance there 
finally deprives the Acts of Abercius of all 
claim to be regarded as in any way historical. 
We are left with the enigmatical epitaph of 
Abercius, in trying to interpret the meaning of 
which we must be careful not to use the Acts. 


F, C. ConYBEARE, 








AN AMERICAN PIRATE. 
London; June 1, 1896. 

I see that Mr. Andrew Lang has been vic- 
timised by Mr. Mosher, of Portland, Maine, 
U.S8.A., and that Mr. Mosher has replied to his 
remonstrances in a letter of incomparable im- 
pudence. In this case, the theft was of Mr. 
Lang’s Aucassin and Nicolete, that exquisite 
version of an exquisite original; and Mr. 
Mosher’s justification is his esteem for that 
work. His taste, clearly, is in an healthier 
state than his morals. But this gentleman 
goes after much smaller game than Mr. Lang: 
Iam one of his victims. In 1894 he perpe- 
trated a triple piracy. He stole Mr. Bridges’s 
Growth of Love, first printed at the private 
press of Mr. Daniel, of Worcester College, 
Oxford; he stole Mr. Daniel’s emblem and 
imprint; and his prefatory note runs thus: 


In issuing the Growth of Love, the publisher has 
desired to set forth the high estimate recently 
come to be held regarding the poetry of Mr. 
Robert Bridges. To do this effectually, no more 
fitting introduction could have been given than 
the contribution by Mr. Lionel Johnson, to be 
found in the Century Guild Hobby- Horse (October, 
1891), and here reprinted entire. It was and is 
almost as inaccessible as one of Mr. Bridges’s 
privately printed pamphlets.” 


Adding insult to injury, Mr. Mosher has pre- 
sented me with a copy of this volume, of which 
dubious courtesy this letter is my public 
acknowledgment. Five years’ practice in the 
art of criticism has shown me that my essay, in 
its first form, now ‘‘ conveyed” and circulated 
by Mr. Mosher, is cumbered with a deal of 
surplusage and full of crudities, To the best 
of my present ability I have revised it, and it 
will appear in a volume of essays in the 
autumn. The pecuniary interest excepted, and 
the literary alone regarded, I think it a graver 
injustice to pirate a magazine article and put 
it into a volume than to piratea book. The 
most finished and fastidious writer will often 
find much, and always find something, to 
correct and recast before gathering his maga- 
zine work into a book. In the case of writers 
young and immature, the procedure of Mr. 
Mosher is peculiarly cruel and unjust. Nothing, 
I am well aware, can check these practices ; 
but I would beg Mr. Mosher to cease paying 
sugared compliments to his victims. If a foot- 
pad steal my watch, Iam not consoled by his 
approval of its merits. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘“ LOOP.” 
Sheffield: May 90, 1996. 


Prof. Skeat’s explanation of this word is 
very ingenious, and probably right. His 
opinion is supported by the fact that in the 
North of England a loop-hole in a barn or old 
house is known as a ‘‘lowp hole,” when 
“lowp” rimes with the preposition ‘ out,” 
This brings us a step nearer to the Icelandic 
verb hlaupa. 





I have examined a great number of old 
English farm buildings, and I know that loop- 
holes in barns were intended for the admission 
of air rather than of light. The practice is as 
old as the time of Varro, who, speaking of the 
nubilari:m, or half-enclosed barn, says,“ fenestras 
habere oportet ex ea parte unde commodissime 
perflari possit” (De &. R. 1, 13, 5). A loop- 
hole in a barn, house, or stable is not only, as 
Cotgrave defines the word, ‘‘ a long and narrow 
cleft.” That, no doubt, was its usual form in 
castles and great manor houses. But in barns 
it often has the form of an equilateral triangle, 
each side of which measures about a foot. 
Sometimes the loop-hole isround. These forms 
bring us nearer to the sense of noose in a 
string. 

We must not forget that in ancient buildings 
these holes were also useful for the escape of 
smoke from an open fire. By them the smoke 
would “leap” out. It is also important to 
notice that in the oldest chimneys—as, for 
example, at Aydon Castle, in Northumberland— 
the smoke escaped by vertical slits in the side 
of the wall, just below the eaves. 

8. O. Appy. 








““PAUST’”? TRANSLATIONS. 
The Cedars, Oxford: May 80, 1898. 
** Christ ist erstanden ! 
Selig der Liebende 
Der die betriibende, 
Heilsam’ und iibende 
Priifung bestanden.”’ 


Since Mr. R. McLintock, in the AcADEMy of 
December 28, 1895, mentioned ‘“‘a very small 
point ” in the English translation of these lines, 
I have examined forty-nine different versions of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” in six different languages. 
Less than one-half of the English translations 
understand the lines as Mr. McLintock does, 
and some of the remainder are doubtful. I am, 
however, not convinced by Mr. McLintock’s 
views as to the chorus of angels. ‘‘ Ascended ” 
seems to me the true phrase. Christ, according 
to Christian belief, ‘‘ descended into hell, the 
third day He rose again.” And in Easter 
hymns surely Christians will speak not merely 
of His resurrection but of His ascension. Mr. 
McLintock’s translation of ‘‘der Liebende”’ 
seems a very forced one. Christ to Christians 
is eminently ‘‘der Liebende.” He was tried, 
in His mortal form, and elevated by affliction, 
so that the language of Goethe seems 
eminently applicable to him. 

K. LENTZNER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Scunpay, Jane7,7 pm. Ethical: ‘‘ Parents and Children,” 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

Monpay, June 8, 8 pm. _ Royal Institute of British 
Architects: Election of Council. 

Tvespay, June 9,4 p.m. Asiatic: ‘Ceylon Rosaries,” by 
Dr, L. A. Waddell ; ** The Discovery of a Pali Work in 
the Chinese Buddhist Collection,” by Mr. J. Takakusu. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ** Canada,’ by Mr. 
Sandford Fleming. 

8.30 p.m, Anthropological: “‘Some Skulls dis- 
covered at Brandon, Suffolk,” by Mr. C. 8S. Myers; 
** Social Life in Fanti-land,” by Dr. R. M. Conolly. 

Trvurspay, June 11, 3.30 p.m. Navy Records Society: 
Annual General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Mathematical : ‘* Construction for the Four 
Normals to a Central Conic drawn through a given 
Point,” by Prof. G. B. Mathews ; “‘ The a, , c Form of 
the Binary Quintic,” by Mr. J. Hammond, 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries, 

Frinay, June 12,4 p.m. Botanic: “ Plants and Gardens of 
the Canary Islands,” II., by Dr. D. Morris. 

Satrvrpay, June 13, 3.45 p.m, Botanic: General Fort- 
nightly Meeting. 
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SCIENCE. 


EMENDATIONS OF PROPERTIUS. 


Emendationes et Explicationes Propertianae. 
Scripsit B. Risberg, phil. doct. (Apud 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln, Upsaliae.) 


In the seventy pages of this pamphlet, Dr. 
Risberg has dealt clearly and carefully with 
forty-eight passages of Propertius; and if 
his suggestions are not always convincing, 
yet his work must be taken into account 
by future editors. 

This first emendation is certainly happy 
—I. 3. 16, ‘ osculaque admota sumere in- 
erma manu” (et arma MSS., avara Baehrens, 
rara Palmer). Attractive also is II. 2. 7, 
aut ceu for aut cum, whereby we gain 
the particle needed to indicate comparison, 
without losing aut. Book III. 8 (‘‘ Dulcis 
ad hesternas,”’ &c.) certainly gains greatly 
in clearness if we read tacite with Risberg 
in 26 (“aut tacite digitis scripta silenda 
notas,” tua cum MSS.), and with Vahlen 
and Risberg place 25, 26 after 11 and 12, 
so that the cause of the woman’s jealousy 
is her detection of a secret message at table 
toarival. But the subject of remittis and 
notas in this way becomes indefinite ; should 
we not then make a further change to 
remittas and notes ? 

On III. 17. 12 Risberg objects against 
Housman’s “‘ spesque timorque animae versat 
utroque modo,” that not the wavering, but 
the anxiety of the mind is in question ; and 
his own combination of Palmer’s utrogue 
toro with animi (“corpus non animus in 
lecto versatur”) seems as satisfactory an 
emendation as conjecture can give us. He 
treats at some length the very difficult lines 
III. 24. 11, 12, and he proposes to read as 
follows vv. 9-12: 

‘** Qnod mihi non patrii poteraat avertere amici, 
Eluere aut vasto Thessala saga mari, 

Neclego, non ferro non igne coactus et ipsa 

Naufragus Aegaea (vera fatebor) aqua.” 

In 11 the MSS. give Aaec ego. His in- 

terpretation is : 

‘‘Amorem insanum, quo nemo adhue potuit 

me liberare, ipse jam neglego, non ferro neque 

igne coactus (i.e., sine remedio extrinsecus 

petito) et quamquam mari vere Aegaeo nau- 

fragus fui—i.e. quamquam propter maximum 

amorem in Cynthiam perfidam et saevam ad 

ultimam desperationem adductus fui, id quod 

me fateri necesse est.” 

This interpretation of Aegaza aqua he defends 

at some length, comparing vv. 15, 16 of 

this elegy, and also (inter alia) Hor. C.1. 5.5, 

Ov. A. A. 1. 411. 

In Book IV. Risberg has dealt with three 
poems only. In the fifth elegy, by making 
vv. 47, 48 precede 45, 46 he greatly improves 
the sequence of the passage, while a? for et 
in 29 meets Otto’s objection that as the 
poem stands ¢¢ is meaningless. He defends 
virum pretium facit, but suggests “ At simula 
duram: pr. f.” Cantica (45) implies a histrio 
(cf. miles 49, nauta 50, barbara ecolla 51). 
He points out that the artifice advised in 
v. 29 is exemplified in vv. 51-44. 

On IV. 6, 83, 84 Risberg shows very well 
that nigras harenas refers to the lower world ; 
he suggests that Propertius added 11 and 12, 
67 and 68, in order to adapt the poem for 
his volume of Aira, while he intended to 
omit 1-10, 13, 14, and 69-86: the present 
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combined form is due to the poet’s editors. 
On IV. 8. 41 a reference to Juvenal 8. 32 
(“Nanum cujusdam Atlanta vocamus’’) 
restores the MS. Magnus as the name of 
“tou passage may be mentioned bef 

ne other may be mentioned before 
concluding. In I. 8 Risberg reads succedere 
for subsidere in 13, with ne 11, auferat 14, 
and v. 12 in brackets: the meaning is 
‘‘ Utinam gravis hiems te diu impediat neve 
tu post hiemem ventos nacta secundos pro- 
ficiscaris.” Yet this leaves non videam quite 
unjustifiable : non videam is not like non aliena 
in v. 18, nor is videam potential (Postgate’s 
“‘T would not” is ambiguous). The non is 
to be explained from the emphasis thrown 
on it by the contrast between Propertius’ 
anxiety for Cynthia’s delay, and his anxiety 
for her safety once she was started. Atque— 
“and yet” (Postgate) and non is emphatic : 
the line must be classed with other instances 
of emphatic non for ne, where there is no 
contrasted positive volition, nor does the 
negative go closely with any one word. 
Such instances are Cic. ad Att, XI. 8. 3: 
“Quo |die] utinam susceptus non essem, 
aut ne quid ex eadem matre postea natum 
esset”; Ovid, 4A. A. 3. 129, Juv. 6. 451, 
Mart. I. 55. 13; and several instances of non 
after utinam, which are quoted by Draeger 
, §. 1. 314. 

In conclusion, I can only express the hope 
that Dr. Risberg’s pamphlet may attract 
the attention of students of his author. 

C. M. Mutvany. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE annual Ladies’ Conversazione of the Royal 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next. 


THE mayor of Bristol, in response to a local 
deputation, has promised to invite the British 
—_ to hold its meeting in 1898 at 

risto . 


THE gold medal of the Linnean Society, 
which is presented alternately to a zoologist 
and to a botanist, has this year been awarded 
to Dr. G. J. Allman, emeritus professor of 
natural history in the university of Edinburgh, 
in recognition of his distinguished researches in 
zoology. So far back as 1873 he received the 
royal medal of the Royal Society. 


THE following awards have been made by 
the council of the Royal Geographical Society : 
the founder’s medal, to Sir William Macgregor, 
for his long-continued services to geography 
in British New Guinea, in exploring and 
mapping both the interior and the coast-line, 
and in giving information on the natives; the 
patron’s medal, to Mr. St. George R. Littledale, 
for his three important journeys in the Pamirs 
and Central Asia; the Murchison grant, to 
Yusuf Sharif Khan Bahadur (native Indian 
surveyor), for his work in Persian Baluchistan 
and elsewhere; the Gill memorial, to Mr. A. P. 
Low (of the Canadian Survey), for his five 
explorations in Labrador; the Back grant, to 
Mr. J. Burr Tyrrell (also of the Canadian 
Survey), for his two expeditions in the Barren 
Ground of North-East ada; and the Cuth- 
bert Peek grant, to Mr. Alfred Sharpe, for his 
journeys during several years in Central Africa, 


Liev. Peary, the Arctic explorer, is coming 
to England in the early part of June, his main 
purpose being to present in person an account 
of his explorations in Northern Greenland to 
the Geographical Society. Lieut. Peary, who 





will be accompanied by his wife, can spend 
only a few days here. On his return to the 
United States he will make preparations for 
another expedition to the north coast of 
Greenland. 


At a meeting of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, to be held at Hanover-square on Tuesday 
next, Mr. H. W. Seton Karr will exhibit some 
flint implements from the Egyptian desert, and 
a collection of photographs taken in Somali- 
land; General Robley will exhibit a collection 
of tattooed heads from New Zealand; and 
the following papers will be read —‘‘An 
Account of some Skulls discovered at Brandon, 
Suffolk,” by Mr. C. 8. Myers; and “ Social 
Life in Fanti-land,” by Dr. R. M. Connolly, 
illustrated with the optical lantern. 


THE Rolleston memorial prize, which is 
open to graduates of either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, has been awarded to Mr. Horace M. 
Vernon, of Merton, for his dissertations on (1) 
‘* The Effect of Environment on the Develop- 
ment of Echinoderm Larvae,” (2) ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Respiratory Exchange of 
Cold-blooded Animals to Temperature,” and 
(3) ‘The Respiratory Exchange of the Lower 
Marine Invertebrates.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held in Albemarle-street on Tuesday next, 
Mr. D. M. de 8. Wickremasinghe will exhibit 
a Ceylon rosary, and a short paper by Dr. L. A. 
Waddell on ‘‘ Ceylon Rosaries’ will be read. 
The secretary (Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids) will 
also read a paper by Mr. J. Takakusu, on 
‘* The Discovery of a Pali Work in the Chinese 
Buddhist Collection.” 
Pror. J. P. Manarry, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been elected a correspondin 
member of the Austrian Academy of Sciences. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Vixinc Crvus.—(Friday, May 15.) 


G. M. Arxinson, Esq., vice-president, in the chair. 
—The Rev. E. McOlure read a paper on *‘ Scandi- 
navian Topographical and Personal Nomenclature 
in the British Islands.’’ He began by giving a 
short account from the Saxon Ohronicle and the 
Trish Annals of the first appearance of Scandina- 
vian sea rovers on the coast of these islands 
between 787 and 795 a.v. The motives which 
led to these expeditions were discussed, and it was 
pointed out that the Shetland Islands were 
probably the first landfall made by the Norwegians 
in these voyages. These islands were then occu- 
pied by Picts, among whom a band of Irish mis- 
sionaries had been at work from the early part of 
the sixth century. The invaders, as we see from 
the Sagas, called the islands Hjalta-land. Efforts 
had been made to find a Norse etymon for Hjalta, 
but a Pictish origin seems more probable. The 
Celticised form—which survives in the modified 
** Shetland ’’—was probably Shialta-land, a sup- 
position which is supported by the term ‘‘ Sheltie” 
for a Shetland pony. Initial Celtic s tends, as 
we know, to glide in Cymric into 4, and the 
Picts of the eighth century spoke a language akin 
to Cymric. This was an adopted speech, accord- 
to Prof. Rhys; and ‘‘ Shialta’,—or Hjalta—may 
be an element of their original vocabulary, 
as probably was also the ‘‘Orc,’’ in Orcades. 
Pomona in the Orkneys, if it is not a fanciful name 
of comparatively late composition, suggests a 
similar origin. With the exception of these, 
and a few names of other islands in these 
groups, the whole topegraphical nomenclature of 
the Orkneys and Shetlands is Norse—eg., Voe 
(vdgr = a creek), Skaw (skagi = a low headland, 
in contradistinction to AéfSa, a high headland), 
Ness, Wick (vik), Firth (fjérdr), Holm, applied to 
uninhabited islands, Sound (swnd), Orfiri in 
Orphir = eb , and in Urfasey (érferis-ey = an 
island conn with the mainland at low-water), 





Ayre (eyrr = a gravelly bank or spit), Ster and 
Sta (from stad ** stead,” or pole 4 : mountain 
pasture), Quoy, Quay (from fve, plural fkviar, a 
fold or pen), Skali (a sheeling), Shaw (skogr = 
shady place, Noup and Nip from gnupr = a peak, 
ef. Gaitnip = Goat Peak, Hop in St. Margaret’s 
Hope, a sheltered haven. The place-names in the 
Landnama Book and in the Sturlunga Saga are 
very helpful in enabling us to separate pure 
Scandinavian names in these islands from those 
which owe their origin to other Low Germanic 

es. Iceland was discovered by the 
Norwegians about 850, and here as well as in 
Orkney and Shetland and the Hebrides Irish 
priests and monks had found settlements 
from the sixth century. The Norwegians used the 
word Pappa to designate these missionaries, and 
numerous islands in these regions still preserve 
the name—Pappay, Pabbey, &c. This word was 
evidently borrowed, like Kirkya, from people 
familiar with Greek ecclesiastical nomenclature. 
Whence did this folk receive them? The 
lecturer contended that they had got them—as the 
pagan Angles and Saxons did the word ‘‘ church”’ 
—trom the Ohristianised Goths of the Roman 
Empire. The German Pfaffe was obtained from 
the same source. The churches, with their shrines 
and richly covered books, were the chief objec- 
tive in their piratical expeditions. They dared 
the storms and the dangerous navigation of 
the rock-fringed islands and promontories of the 
western coast to pillage the shrines of Iona, 
Alt-Clyde, Bangor in co. Down, Menevia (St. 
David's) in Wales, and other celebrated ecclesi- 
astical centres. They ran through the North 
Sea to ravage Lindisfarne, Orowland, and other 
known shrines upon our eastern coast. The 
Wars of the Gaoll and the Gaedhel, the Annals 
of Ulster, the Ohronicon Manniae, the Chronicon 
Scottorum, the Annales Cambriae, the Saxon 
Chronicle, are filled with accounts of their depreda- 
tions from 795 a.p. until well on in the twelfth cen- 
tury. They were ubiquitous in their descents ; but 
the western coasts of our islands preserve perhaps 
the most marked records of their navigation. 
There is not a headland, not a half-sunken rock, 


& | not the smallest scrap of an island in our western 


waters, which had not been charted in some way 
by these navigators, and which have not afterwards 
found their way into our maps. It would be 
tedious even to enumerate the points of importance 
to navigation among the Hebrides which had 
found a record in Norse speech before the names 
came into our sailing charts. The Skeirs and 
Skerries, Nesses and Fiords, Sounds and Wicks, 
beyond number, besides the many Eys (islands) 
scattered along the west coast, indicate something 
of the careful mode of their navigation, as well as 
the retentivenees of their memories in storing up 
the results of their seafaring experience. Perhaps 
they had some means, unknown to us, of making 
charts, and of thus steering their way through the 
network of Sunds and Skerries and islands which 
that western sea presents. The names they 
gave to each of these spots all doubtless 
carry with them some connotation which helps 
the navigator; there is the ordinary Skeir, and 
the Hi-Skeir, and the Deaskeir, whatever that 
may mean. There is the Skellay with its shelly 
beach, and the Sanda with its sand, the Pabbay 
with its lone monastery of world-renouncing 
Irish monks, the Valley that promises vellir, or 
fields of rich grass behind its rocky shore. If 
we knew the significance of all these compound- 
names of the western isles, we should recognise an 
appropriateness in every designation which does 
not contain a personal name—Boreray, Berneray, 
Raray, Euekay, Votersay, Saundray, &c. The 
debt we owe to the Norsemen for these first lessons 
in navigation it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. We owe the names of Ireland and of 
three of its four provinces, besides the islands and 
important inlets on its eastern coast, to the 
Scandinavians. Ulster, with its island of 
Rachray (Rathlin), and its Oarlingford and 
Strangford ; Leinster, with its coast of the Fingalle, 
its Boldoyle, its Irelands-Eye (distinguished from 
Angles-ea on the opposite Welsh coast); its 
Howth Hill, its Wicklow, its Wexford, its 
Lambay, its Leixlip, &c.; Munster, with its Water- 
ford (Wetherfjirdr) have all passed from the Norse 
navigators’ li to our charts of to-day. 
The lecturer cited many names of places and 
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persons still to be found in these islands as indi- 
cating the extent of Norse influence. Worsaae, in 
his Minder, dealt with this subject some fifty 
years ago, and Dr. Isaac Taylor eupplemented his 
results by a more thorough examination of 
Scandinavian names in England. But the subject 
is not an easy one. The Lowlanders in Scotland 
and the Angles of our northern counties represent 
a people speaking a language closely related to 
that of the Danes and Norsemen. We cannot, 
therefore, always separate the Norse from the 
Anglic names in Scotland and Northern England. 
Some names, like ‘force’? and ‘‘fell,”’ are 
thoroughly distinctive, while others are common 
to almost the whole Low Germanic family. Dr. 
Vigfusson cites from a Byzantine writer the use of 
the former of these words for ‘‘ waterfall’’ in the 
times of the Varingar. The personal names are 
more distinctive. Worsaae maintained that the 
termination -son in surnames is a proof of Scandi- 
navian influence, it being found only in regions 
where the Northman and the Dane have held 
sway—e g., North Holland, the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, and the east coast of England. Ocelticised 
Scandinavian personal names are to be found in 
the Hebrides, the West Highlands, Galloway, 
Sodor and Man, and all over Ireland. The 
Macleods of the Lewis and Harris call them- 
selves the Siol (that is, seed) Torcuil (Thorketel, 
Thorkill) and Siol Tormond (Thcormadr), respec- 
tively. The Mac(uarries belong to the Siol 
Guaire (GuSrivr), In the Collectanea de Rebus 
Albanicis, the genealogies of most of the Highland 
clans are given, and in the majority of, them 
familiar Norse forms appear. MacAwley ((lafr), 
Haldane, and McCaldin, and McAldin (Haflan), 
McDugal, MacDowell, McOoull, all forms of ‘* Son 
of the Black Foreigners,’ McQuistin (Eystein), 
McLochlan, son of the Lochlannoch, or Man from 
the lochs or fiords, McOorkle, and McOorkell 
(— MacThorkill', McCorquodale (—McThorketill), 
McAralt (Harald), McLagman, alias McLamont, 
alias McClymont, alias McCalmont, all from 
Lagmadr or Law Man. The Olan Somarle is so- 
called from Somer-led = the summer soldier, 
McOrinnell and McOrannell = son of Ragnald, 
McRory (Rodrick), MclIvar (Ivar), McKetterick 
-=McSigtryg). In Ireland we have the same or 
similar names; but McAuley becomes McAuliffe ; 
and MacMannus (Magnus-son) is more common 
than any of the others. Inthe Isle of Man the 
surname Casement is the modern form of 
MacAsmundr; Oastell, MacOaskeli (1511) — 
MacAckill, for MacAsketell ; Cotter for MacOttarr 
(Ot-hari), Corkell for McThorkell, Oorlett for Mac- 
Thor-]jotr, Orenneli and Crenilt for MacRagnvald, 
Cowley for MacOlaf, Goree and Garry for Mac- 
GoStreySr, cf. the Irish McGuffry and McCaffrey. 
—Mr. F. T. Norris (hon. editor) said that the 
lecturer’s paper was so full of information that any 
adequate criticism must be reserved till it appeared 
in print. He did not think it likely that ecclesi- 
astical terms were intrcduced into the North 
through the Christianised Goths, as the change of 
faith of the Northern people took place at a much 
later period. With regard to racial characteristics, 
the lecturer’s statement that in Denmark brachy- 
cephalic skulls were found very similar in type to 
skulls admitted to be Celtic was noteworthy. He 
had also noticed in Denmark and Norway river 
names that appeared to be Celtic, such as Afwen, 
recalling the Avon ; either the English Avon was 
not Celtic or the Norse 4/wen was not Norse. He 
had, however, doubts as to a Celtic popula- 
tion appearing in Denmark; and he questioned 
whether some of the brachycephalic skulls were 
not Huguenotic, as the Huguenot immigration into 
both Denmark and Norway was considerable, so 
much so that the importance of the town of Bergen 
was largely due to their settlement there. The 
identity of Herethaland, from which the first 
** Danes ’’ who invaded England came, accordin 

to the Saxon Chronicle, was much in dispute ; al 
though many thought, with the lecturer, that 
Heredeland in Jutland was meant, the theory that 
it was Hordeland in Norway was no less tenable. 
The lecturer had compared the forms Shetland and 
Hijialtaland, and ascribed the name to a Celtic 
origin ; and he thought this was borne out by the 
other Celtic forms mentioned, such as Sabrina and 
Hafren for the river Severn. The history of 
ancient place-names would be greatly elucidated 
by anyone who would compile a key of the con- 





sonant interchanges incident to the Latin, 
Teutonic, and Celtic tongues. In stating that 
the early inhabitants of Britain were the Gaedhel 
and Gaill, was not the important contribution of the 
Belgae overlooked? These formed a portion of a 
Teutonic element in Britain in the period sup- 

to be purely Celtic. Too much stress should 
not be laid on the identification of ‘‘ Orkney,” 
&c., as Oeltic words, for the Roman form Orcades 
might just as easily be a Teutonic donation by 
some one of the earliest Teutonic settlers here prior 
to, or contemporaneous with, the Roman period. 
The lecturer had traced religious terms in the 
North to the Greek Church through the Goths, 
and the parallels of church and tirk with xupiaxh 
were evidence in point; but if such terms were sc 
derived, they might just as well have come through 
the Ohristianised Greeks of Marseilles. With 
respect to the earliest inhabitants of the Orkneys, 
however, tae name of Egilsay, if so called from 
the church on the island, and not from the per- 
sonal name Egil, pointed to a Latin origin rather 
than a Greek, as the word ecclesia must have been 
got from Latin-speaking monks. With regard to 
there being no analogy in Teutonic speech for the 
word Pomona, this was hardly so; for there was a 
Belgian tribe of Paemanni who might just as con- 
ceivably have penetrated to Orkney as their kins- 
folk conquered and settled the south of Britain. 
He thought that the evidence that Hamar meant 
solely ‘‘rock’’ was not conclusive, as on the 
Thames we have the names Hammersmith, where 
Hammers stands for holms, or islands, just as does 
Ham in East and West Ham below London. 
The paper opened up a variety of matters for dis- 
cussion, but its appearance in print must be 
awaited before full justice coud be done to it.— 
Mr. A. F. Major said that he thought the last 
speaker in several of his criticisms had missed the 
lecturer’s point. With regard, forinstance, to the 
introduction of ecclesiastical terms from a form of 
Greek Christianity, the speaker did not understand 
Mr. McOlure to argue that those terms were 
introduced as a result of any conversion, but merely 
that Scandinavian and Teutonic tribes, while still 
heathen, learned those terms from kindred tribes 
who had been converted. From the fact that the 
terms were found in Germany, as well as in 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, and in 
the islands off the Scotch coast, the language 
must have acquired them long before Christianity 
was introduced among them; and the lecturer’s 
suggestion seemed very plausible. As to Egilsay 
in the Orkneys, if named from ecclesia, it in no 
way conflicted with this theory, as in that case the 
name of the island must be another Celtic survival, 
due to the early Irish Christians who preceded the 
Norsemen in the islands. Again, the lecturer had 
probably not overlooked the possibility of Teutonic 
settlement in or influence on Britain in pre-Roman 
times; but in the absence of any proof of such 
influence extending as far as Orkney or Shetland, 
it was fair to assume that the Roman names of the 
islands were of Celtic origin. The paper had one 
point of very special interest to members of the 
Viking Olub, which, perhaps, was as new to most 
present as to the speaker: namely, the revelation 
of a Scandinavian origin concealed under what 
seemed at first sight typical Scotch and Irish 
names. One wondered what limit there 
was to Scandinavian influence when the 
clans of the ‘‘ Macs’’ stood revealed as Norsemen 
masquerading in a Celtic dress. It was another 
warning not to givean opinion on the origin of a 
word tillit had been traced back to the earliest 
form ascertainable through the various changes it 
had undergone. Another very important point to 
which the lecturer had given prominence was the 
testimony borne by the place-names on our islands 
and coasts to the seamanship of the Norsemen. It 
might weli form the subject of a separate paper, 
and in the hands of a scholar such as the lecturer 
would probably give valuable result. So far as 
the speaker had read, there was nothing in the 
Sagas to show that the Norsemen made any 
endeavour to chart their sailing-courses or dis- 
coveries; but there were many proofs that keen 
observation and vivid description enabled them so 
to 2escribe a place that after-voyagers could recog- 
nise it. Thus Bjorne intending to sail to Green- 
land, where he had never been, and being storm- 
driven to the coast of North America, knew from the 


: description he had received that he had not reached ! 





his goal; but when he came to Greenland, after 
mal land at many points, he recognised it at 
once. The best thanks he could give to Mr. 
McOlure for his valuable paper was to hope that he 
would favour the club on some future occasion.— 
Dr. Jon Stefansson said it was difficult to attempt 
criticism, as it was clear that the lecturec had 
plenty of forces in reserve to reply to any points. 
Dr. Vigfusson had supported the theory of over- 
population being a main cause of the wave of 
migration and foreign conquest, which we general- 
ise under the term “ Viking age’’; but latterly 
many students have come to the conclusion that the 
love of the Norsemen for the sea and for adventure, 
as well asthe colonising tendencies of the race, were 
the mainsprings of it. Overpopulation may have 
been the cause in a few districts, but not every- 
where. The conditions of life are very different 
in the south of Norway and in the narrow, gloomy 
valleys of the north and west; and the causes are 
likely to differ in the different localities. Although 
at first the Norsemen only coasted along the shores, 
later they struck boldly out to sea, even across the 
Atlantic. Their seamanship, as shown in the 
Sagas, needs to be studied far more deeply than it 
has been ; but it wants one who is a seaman as well 
as a scholar to do it. They seemed, as the lecturer 
said, to map out the countries they came to, but 
he knew of no record of anything in the shape of 
a map or chart among them. In Western Norway 
they had a country of islands, rocks, and fiords, 
very similar to that which they found on the 
western coast of Scotland. He was very glad to 
have had the Celtic side of the subject so well 
treated in this paper, as it needs one 
who is both a Oeltic and Scandinavian 
scholar, and who knows the different Celtic 
dialects, to deal with that phase of it effectively. 
—Mr. G. M. Atkinson said that with regard tothe 
finding of round skulls in round barrows, as there 
is considerable variety found in their indices, it 
can hardly be said te prove that all the round 
skulls are those of Scandinavians. There is no 
doubt the Norwegians are a round-headed race— 
in fact, the roundest known; and, singularly, we 
find the Esquimaux, opposite to them, the longest 
headed race on the earth. A pure Scandinavian 
skull was very difficult to get: the exact type has 
not yet been settled, but Prof. A. Macalister, at 
Cambridge, is collecting specimens that will soon 
enable him to decide the question. Mr. Atkinson 
had not known of the Huguenot element at Bergen 
and elsewhere mentioned by Mr. Norris ; but such 
an immigration, while it might affect the modern 
population, did not touch the general question of 
racial type, which was founded on remains of un- 
doubted antiquity. He would be glad to know 
whether the word “‘Ogam’’ was a Celtic one. 
The Ogam stone from Bressay has a Norse in- 
scription in the Ogam character, whatever may 
be the meaning of the often found inscribed 
word Mucoi, following Maggi, generally in- 
terpreted as ‘‘son.”” On the Bressay Stone we 
have ‘‘ daughter.” Some of the first-noted Ogam 
inscribed stones were found near the little harbour 
of Smerwick, in the south of Ireland. Its name 
imvlies a Scandinavian settlement. Indeed, it 
seemed doubtful if Ogam inscriptions were found 
where there was no possibility of Scandinavian 
influence, not excepting the Silchester example : 
and the record of the introduction of this character 
found in Trinity College Library, Dublin, by the 
late E. O’Ourry seems to confirm it. (‘* Hither 
was brought in the sword-sheath of Locblan’s 
King the Ogam across the sea. It was his own 
hand that cut it.’?) An interesting question con- 
nected with the paper was the origin of the Irish 
art found in the Durham Book, the Book of Kells, 
on the Tara brooch, <c., and its bearing on 
Scandinavian art. We have little knowledge of 
its growth. The evidence given in writings is not 
convincing—nothing comes from nothing. Very 
interesting, also, is the survival of the early Greek, 
often mentioned in the Irish Annals ; but we have 
very little of their art, unless we get it throvgh 
the interlaced strap work common in Roman pave- 
ments. The art found on the Borneo shields is 
very like the Celtic. Perhaps it represents 4 
phase ‘of culture. We are all much indebted to 
the lecturer for his very instructive ‘paper.— 
The lecturer, in reply, said that with regard to 
the evidence of the skulls, he relied on Prof. 
Rolleston, Canon Greenwell, and others, who were 
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great authorities on the subject. The theory as 
to round-headed men being found among the 
Scandinavian peoples is that the Aryan intruders 
found a round-headed race dwelling in the 
Scandinavian peninsula when they entered it, and 
that, though they were conquered by the invaders, 
they remained among them, and the pre-Aryan 
type had survived to the prerent day. The same 
question as to Britain had been fought out by 
Profs. Huxley and Freeman. The latter con- 
tended that the Saxons drove out or exterminated 
the earlier inhabitants; but Prof. Huxley had 
proved that this was only partially true, and that 
the earlier inhabitants had survived and trans- 
mitted their typical characteristics to the present 
day. In particular, the skull of the Midland 
navvy, ic was contended, was of an earlier type 
than that of the Saxon invader, probably even 
pre-Celtic. The Goths he referred to as the 
Ohristianised Goths of the empire. They started 
from the shores of the Baltic, and pushed south- 
ward and eastward until they reached the Danube, 
where they encountered Ohristianity ; then, with 
a backward sweep, they crossed the whole of 
Southern Europe, and had got as far as Spain 
before the Norsemen began to move. In their 
migration they must have met their pagan kins- 
folk—Franks, Saxons, and others—and through 
them probably such terms as ‘ papa” and 
‘**church ”’ fouad their way into Teutonic speech 
before the conversion of Scandinavian or Anglo- 
Saxon. The Norsemen were, with the exception of 
the Prussians, the last people in Europe to accept 
Christianity. The name Sabrina was probably 
Latinised from a Gaedelic and not from a Cymric 
form. In reply to Mr. Atkinson he must point 
out that in the valley of the Severn Ogam stones 
occurred and were all associated with purely Gae- 
delic names. They were found also in South- 
Western England, and one had been discovered at 
Silchester, probably in the territory of the Belgae, 
whom he regarded, in common, he thought, with 
most antiquarics now, asa Celtic tribe. He was 
rather surprised to find Mr. Norris still holding 
the theory of their Teutonic origin. Ogam stones 
occur which are clearly Christian and belong to the 
sixth or seventh century, as their inscriptions 
prove. The word has been derived from Ogmius, 
the name of a Celtic god, but the whole question 
is very opscure. 


Royat Scorrisn Grocrapuicat Socrsty—(SaturJay, 
May 30.) 

Tue Rev. Dr. Gzorce Smirx in the chair.—The 
Rev. William Campbell, of the English Presby- 
terian Mission, Tainanfu, read a paper on ‘* The 
Island of Formosa,” dealing with its physical 
geography, inhabitants, products, and history, 
with special reference te the events of last year. 
A number of maps, charts, and illustrative objects 
were also exhibited.—In the discussion which 
followed, Dr. George Smith, the Rev. James Main, 
Mr. H. L. Mackenzie, and others took part. 
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THERE is no more unequal, yet no more 
fascinating, artist in the Academy than Mr. J. 
M. Swan. Let us pass over the two canvases 
in which he falls short of his own highest 
standard, and turn to ‘‘ The Sirens,” one of the 
most charming performances of the year, and 
essentially that rare thing, a picture painted to 
satisfy the artist himself, and in a much less 
degree to compete in a public exhibition with 
other “‘ pictures of the year.” The harmony 
made by the fair, pallid flesh of the Sirens, 
the white foam and the shimmering blue 
of sea and sky, is fresh and beautiful in its 
reticence ; and what is more, the artist succeeds 
in evoking that true vision of his subject, with- 
out which it must inevitably remain a mere 
academic exercise. 

Mr. George Clausen is this year in love with 
movement for itself—not so much with that 


which, by Millet and:Frederick Walker, was, in 


its generalised truth, made significant of some- 
thing beyond that which it actually represents, 
as with movement pure and simple, appealing 
to the designer in virtue of its freedom and 
rhythmic swing. His contributions to the 
exhibition are, therefore, in each case finished 
studies rather than pictures in the more popular 
sense of the word. ‘ Bird-scaring: March” 
shows with a rare momentariness a red-cheexed 
young rustic in the very act of shouting to an 
unseen comrade, as he prepares to spring his 
ear-torturing rattle and scatter the rooks. 
‘**Hoeing Wheat” has for its sole motive the 
measured action, precise and regular yet un- 
elastic, of elderly labourers at work. In ‘‘ The 
Hay-barn”’ and ‘‘ Boy Threshing”’ he seeks, 
with less than absolute success, to suggest the 
toneless gloom of the barn, pierced here and 
there by rays and patches of sunlight enter- 
ing victoriously through the crevices. The 
eye is at first puzzled—a serious fault in a 
picture which aims above all at conveying 
the general visual impression of the thing 
depicted. The movement of the boy lifting 
hay in the one canvas, of his fellow threshing 
in the other, is noted with a rare and subtle 
truth. A particularly fine passage in the 
‘*Boy Threshing”’ is the back of the youth’s 
head, modelled with the utmost delicacy and 
caressed by a warm ray of sunlight. 

We have delayed somewhat in taking notice 
of Mr. Orchardson’s two canvases, both of 
which will, on the whole, adequately sustain 
his high reputation. The genre piece “ Reflec- 
tions’’ has had many predevessors among the 
master’s works, yet hardly any marked by 
a higher charm or a higher degree of technical 
skill. A young lady in the usual Empire 
costume stands smelling a nosegay of rich roses 
in the midst of one of those splendid apartments 
of the same period, which we have come to 
identify with Mr. Orchardson’s art. A subdued 
note of tender melancholy in the figure is just 
sufficient to take the study out of the category 
of mere tours de force. In the furniture and 
adjuncts the painter as usual revels; fore- 
shortening with the rarest skill the designs on 
carpet and screen, and playing with a sure hand 
among all the most delicate gradations of 
colour—especially running through the whole 
gamut of yellows, from the red gold of the 
lady’s hair to the sharp citron colour of the 
Chinese vases. The great full-length portrait 
“‘David Stewart, Esq., of Banchory,” Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, belongs to a class of 
portraits d’apparat necessarily uncommon in 
English art, and, as a rule, only illustrated 
during the present reign by the perfunctory 
presentments of royal personages with which 
a series of second and third-rate foreigners, 
acclimatised for the occasion, have favoured 
the public. This portrait is remarkable for 
the simplicity, combined with dignity, of its 
conception, for the richness and appropriateness 
of the colour—particularly that of the crimson 
fur-trimmed robe which enwraps the form of 
the sitter. At the same time there is much 
in the working out that invites criticism. No 
single ray falling elsewhere on or near the 
figure accounts for, or bears out, the con- 
centrated white light which illuminates the 
head, coming one knows not whence. The 
sumptuous robe of office might have been 
disposed in larger and more harmonious folds, 
instead of being allowed to show without 
correction the weak points of the tailor or 
dressmaker answerable for it. Altogether, the 
execution, though it reveals the hand of the 
accomplished craftsman, suggests that Mr. 
Orchardson has been a little hampered and dis- 
concerted by the unusual scale of his canvas. 

Although Mr. Gotch’s “ Alleluia” has been 
purchased for the Chantrey Bequest Gallery— 
an honour practically equivalent to that of the 





Médaille du Salon in Paris, which is, again, 


not to be confounded with the higher distinc- 
tion of the Médaille d’Honneur—we cannot 
estimate it as equal to his last year’s picture, or, 
in essentials, an advance on previous efforts. 
The ‘‘ Infant Christ,” which has, by the way, 
been rewarded this year with a second class 
medal by the jury of the Champs Elys¢ées 
Salon, is at the root of the whole conception, 
and is, indeed, repeated without much varia- 
tion in its centre. The charm of Mr. Gotch’s 
execution is its finish, combined with the opposite 
quality of frankness and breadth; and this the 
present work shows, like its forerunners from 
the same brush. But the little singing figures, 
so variously and garishly clad, form no coherent 
pictorial whole ; and they do not sing, like 
Van Eyck’s angels in the ‘ Adoration of the 
Lamb,” or those marble ones of Luca della 
Robbia, in the Cantoria of 8. Maria del Fiore, 
but merely open their pretty rosebud mouths. 

Mr. Stott of Oldham is never common- 
place, even when he is less than convincing. In 

‘« Tdlers ” he presents, on a pale seashore, beyond 
which stretches a fair blue sea, a group of women 
in diaphanous draperies, contrasting curiously 
with their angular attitudes. The bold juxta- 
position of the warmer and colder blues recalls 
the influence of Mr. Whistler, under which this 
painter grew up. From the sand there are 
made to spring, in the decorative Japanese 
fashion, but with less than Japanese con- 
sistency, branches of flowering thorn, as little 
accounted for as they are on an Oriental vase. 
The clash of the realistic and the idealistic 
fantastic styles is here too absolute. 

Mr. Swinburne’s verse, ‘Golden gifts for 
all the rest, Sorrow of heart for the king’s 
daughter,” admirably describes Mr. Gerald 
Moira’s picture, ‘‘The King’s Daughter.” In 
the transparent shadow which covers the 
foreground of the canvas the princess sits 
moody, and dreaming no happy dreams, while 
in the red sunset light which heralds evening 
her companions sport on the green sward with 
their chosen cavaliers, under the crenelated 
battlements of the king’s castle. The painter 
shows himself penetrated with the romance of 
his subject ; and this is much indeed, at a time 
when we are no longer, naturally and without 
effort, in touch with the romantic element, 
either in art or literature. Curiously tapestry- 
like and conventional is the treatment of the 
background; but this in a picture such as has 
now been described can hardly be reckoned 
a fault. An element of the same true 
romance furnishes an adequate reason for 
the existence of the large composition ‘‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci” of Mr. George S. 
Watson, who has, in a sense, returned to the 
methods and the standpoint of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, preserving, moreover, 
some of that genuine naiveté which was one of 
their finer qualities. Asa pendant to this hangs 
another curious work, revealing high ambition, 
and a strenuous effort in the direction of 
romance and a transcendental symbolism. This 
is ‘‘ Whither?” by Mr. Byam Shaw. Notwith- 
standing its startling crudities of colour, its 
profusion of symbolical adjuncts, having a 
literary rather than a pictorial significance, 
the painting fails to impress, or to convince 
the beholder that its claim to be taken seriously 
is well founded. 

No work in the Academy this year has 
attracted more attention than Mr. Edwin 
Abbey’s “‘ Richard, Duke of Gloucester and the 
Lady Anne,” taken, it need hardly be said, 
from the first act of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Richard ITI.” 
So brilliant is the canvas from the spectacular 
and decorative point of view, and so adequately 
dramatic in its realisation of the scene expressed 
with an incomparable subtlety in the play, that 
it would be less than fair to grudge Mr. Abbey 
his success. The medievalism of the American 





artist and his manner generally in this new 
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phase of his art suggest a close study of the 
once famous Antwerp painter, Baron Leys, 
something of whose flatness and airlessness is, 
with his better qualities, reproduced. Bold and 
brilliant is the harmony of crimson and black 
relieved by the heraldic embroideries of the 
Lady Anne’s mourning robe, and fine the 
sweep of the onward-moving procession, hardly 
arrested by the persuasive arguments addressed 
by the wily prince to its leader. What gives 
the work a lower rank than has been claimed 
for it is «a certain superficiality, a certain 
lack of human as distinguished from stage- 
dramatic force. It is as clever a realisation 
as could well be devised of a powerful scene 
in a great play; and this is high praise. 
Higher—that which belongs to the work of 
greater breadth and more lasting significance 
—should not in justice be lavished upon it. 

A number of spacious and finely painted 
landscapes enliven the exhibition, and repose 
the eye dazzled and disconcerted by the juxta- 
position at close quarters of paintings absolutely 
out of all relation to each other, whether in 
subject or in pictorial quality. 

Finer than anything that he has yet produced, 
with a stronger infusion of that bracing vigour 
and national quality of which Constable is the 
crowning instance, is Mr. J. Aumonier’s ‘‘ In 
the Fen Country,” with its avenue of elms and 
its far-stretching expanse of level country, 
broken by converging roads, indicated as a 
Dutchman might have indicated them. In the 
foreign mode is Mr. Arnesby Brown’s capital 
twilight landscape, ‘‘ Homeward,” with its 
now so fashionable effect of tender moon- 
light combating the rays of departing day. 
The most remarkable feature in the pic- 
ture is the group of cows in the fore- 
ground, slowly moving away from the 
spectator towards their night shelter. Mr. B. W. 
Leader’s ‘‘A Golden Eve” is a characteristic 
and, in its peculiar way, not a bad example 
of a once accepted method of approaching 
English landscape, happily now so near ex- 
tinction that its vanishing point is well within 
view. A fine subject is taken, carefully laid 
out, and rendered with a certain regard for its 
obviously picturesque elements; yet with a hard, 
prosaic insistence such as entirely excludes the 
higher interpretation of that which in the scene 


constitutes its essential beauty, whether to the | P 


eye or the mind. 

The tender, peaceful beauty of home scenery 
is evidently felt by Mr. G. D. Leslie, whose 
‘*September Sunshine ” has, moreover, certain 
decorative qualities, which we should be better 
able to appreciate did the artist not so com- 
pletely ignore the atmospheric garment 
with which, especially in England, nature 
enwraps even her sunnicst scenes. 

Almost alone among the landscape painters 
of the elder generation, Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis has preserved a certain freshness and 
emotion in the artistic contact with nature, 
which lends to all he does a peculiar charm. 
Notwithstanding the characteristic hardness 
and opacity of the blue sky, and a too impartial 
insistence on detail, ‘‘ An Orchard in Wales ” is 
one of the best landscapes of the year. The 
cold purity, the virginity of spring. are truly 
felt and admirably given. Delicate in tone and 
colour, and, as to the main lines of its con- 
struction, harmoniously balanced, is Mr. Ernest 
Waterlow’s ‘‘ In the Mellow Autumn Light.” 

Mr. Alfred Parsons has of late years produced 
nothing so fine as his large canvas ‘‘ The Rain 
is Over and Gone.” Hard and metallic it un- 
doubtedly is in parts, yet much less so than 
most of his recent works. Rarely has the burst 
of spring, its onward rush in every tree, every 
hedge, every blossom, been better expressed. 
This fine effort gives us hope that Mr. Parsons 
will at last be able to take his rightful place 
among English painters of his class. 





With Mr. David Murray’s four contributions 
to the Academy we must confess that we feel 
considerable disappointment. Not that they 
exactly fall below the morethan respectable level 
of attainment to which he has accustomed his 
public; but that he makes no further develop- 
ment, no further advance in the direction of 
self-concentration. He rests content with a 
various and highly studied, but a coldly intel- 
ligent and unemotional, interpretation of what 
he chooses to see in nature. 

Among the marine painters the late Henry 
Moore, limited as was his art, is sadly missed. 
Mr. Somerscales has conspicuously failed to 
fulfil the exaggerated hopes raised by his too 
enthusiastic admirers; Mr. Brett is as pre- 
ternaturally painstaking and industrious as ever 
in the modelling and painting of wave, sky, and 
rock. One of the most pleasing sea-pieces to 
be found at Burlington House is Mr. Julius 
Olsson’s ‘‘ The Golden Isle.” Very probably, if 
we could see it sufficiently well to give a 
decisive opinion, Mr. Alexander Harrison’s 
‘‘The Great Mirror,” with its admirably pure 
sky flecked here and there with white cloud, 
would turn out to be the best sea-piece in the 
exhibition. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE following exhibitions will open next 
week: a collection of Pre-Raphaelite pictures, 
formed by the late James Leathart, at the 
Goupil Gallery; a collection of water-colour 
drawings and pastels, by Colonel R. Goff— 
best known hitherto by his etched work—at 
the Rembrandt Head Gallery; pictures by 
members of the °91 Art Club, at Clifford’s 
Gallery, Haymarket ; pictures and sketches in 
oils by Miss Linnie Watt. entitled ‘‘ At Home 
and Abroad,” at Messrs. Henry Graves & Co.'s 
Galleries; pictures of life scenes in Southern 
California, by Mr. John Giitzon Borglum, at 
the Hanover Gallery; and a loan collection 
of coloured Chinese porcelain, at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club, in Savile-row. 


Mr. T. Fisner UNwIn will hold an exhibi- 
tion at Clifford’s Inn of the drawings and 
hotographs illustrating Mr. Edward A. 
FitzGerald’s forthcoming narrative of his 
Climbs in the New Zealand Alps. The artists 
represented are Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. H. G. 
Willink, and Mr. A. D. McCormick. The 
private view is fixed for Saturday next, and the 
exhibition will remain open to the public till 
June 20, 

Tne twelfth annual exhibition of the Home 
Arts and Industries Association will be held at 
the Royal Albert Hall, on June 11 and following 
days, from 2.30 to 7 p.m. The Princess of 
Wales and the Duchess of York, who are 
sending specimens of their work, have promised 
to visit the exhibition. The exhibits consist of 
specimens of wood carving, inlay, embossed 
leather work, pottery, baskets, bookbinding, 
handspun linen and woollen fabrics, embroi- 
dery, &c., the work of the classes affiliated to 
the association. 


TuE complete volume of Messrs. Cassell & 
Co.’s Royal Academy Pictures will be pub- 
lished during the course of next week. 


THE following have been elected members of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours: Mr. Bernard Partridge, Mr. 
Arthur Burrington, Mr. E. Davies, Mr. Gordon 
Browne, Mr. Albert Kinsley, and Miss G. 
Demain Hammond. 

Mr. HotMANn Hunv’s famous picture of “‘ The 
Finding of the Saviour in the Temple” has 
been presented by Mr. John T. Middlemore to 
the Gity Art ery at Birmingham, which 





already possesses several fine examples of the 
Pre-Raphaelite school. 

A MEETING of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland will be held next week at 
Omagh, when visits will be paid to places of 
interest in the neighbourhood, including 
Clogher, Enniskillen, and Sligo. Papers will 
o be read 7. “ The Py ey = in 

ster,” ‘‘The History of County Tyrone,’ 
and ‘‘ Local Place Names.” 


THE gold medal of honour for painting at 
the Salon has this year been awarded to 
M. Benjamin-Constant, who received 231 votes, 
as compared with 99 votes for M. Harpignies, 
and 32 for M. Henner. In sculpture, the gold 
medal fell to M. Gustave Michael ; in engraving, 
to M. Henri Leport; in architecture, to 
M. Scellier de Gisors. Of the fourteen second 
medals awarded for painting, British artists 
gained two: Mr. Lorimer for his ‘‘ Mariage de 
Convenance”’; and Mr. Gotch for his ‘‘ Infant 
Jesus.” Of thirty-three third medals, British 
artists gained three; Mr. P. Melton Fisher, 
for his ‘‘Summer Night in Venice”; Mr. G. 
Harcourt, for his ‘‘ Thought-Reader”; and 
Mr. A. 8. Cope, for his portrait of Mrs. Mun- 
della. Of the forty-eight artists who received 
honourable mention, five were American and 
one English. 


To a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Th. Homolle, director of the 
French School at Athens, sent a description and 
photographs of a bronze statue discovered in 
the course of the excavations at Delphi, which 
—judging from its style, and also from an 
inscription found close by—he assigned to the 
year 464 B.c. M. Foucart, on the other hand, 
observed that the inscription could not possibly 
be earlier than the very end of the fifth cen- 
tury, and that it had undoubtedly nothing 
whatever to do with the statue; while M. 
Clermont-Ganneau expressed his opinion that 
the subject of the inscription was purely 
architectural. 








THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Tue prospects of the theatre for the remainder 
of the season are somewhat brighter than 
they have hitherto been. Not only does Miss 
Nethersole return to us—to-night, instead of 
last Saturday, as we said erroneously in our 
last issue—to present her performance of 
“Carmen” ; she will appear for a few nights, 
before the season closes, in the ‘‘Dame aux 
Camélias” and (and better still) in ‘‘ Denise.” 
Yet greater news is in store; for, somewhat 
unexpectedly, we are to welcome the return of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendall, who have taken the 
Garrick for a certain period, and will — 
there, within a few days’ time, in Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s ‘‘The Greatest of These——” The 
return of the Kendals will, indeed, be hailed with 
satisfaction ; and a more distinguished success 
than any that attended them during their some- 
what brief tenure of the Avenue will doubtless 
reward the exhibition of their admirable art. 
It is a long time since the completed art of Mrs. 
Kendal has had the opportunity of being 
studied in London; and Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
most recent play—which was first produced at 
Hull, last September—affords excellent occa- 


sion for the tion of the depth and reality, 
if not indeed of the full range, of Mrs. Kendal’s 
talent. 


THE much-esteemed critic who edits the 
column of notes upon the theatres in every 
Monday’s Daily News has printed this week a 
letter which he has seeall from a lady who 
is an authority on the Dance. The object, or 
at least one of the objects, of the letter is to 
protest against the invasion of the theatre by 
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the modern acrobatic dance, of which the very 
music-h are—one sometimes thinks— tired ; 
and to remind readers that the best charm of 
the dance is found not in feats of mere 
difficulty, but in exercises of We are in 
great measure in agreement with the writer of 
this noteworthy and desirable communication. 


Beauty of line—beauty of line either momen- | 


tarily arrested or constantly changing—is to be 
sought for in the dance; and it is no virtue in 
a dancer to so perform that she may be mistaken 
fora gymnast. Yet it is fair to recollect—and 
the fact should not be forgotten by the 
advocates of leisurely motion—that there have 
always been two schools. two different ideals 
if you like, of dancing. They were represented 
in Voltaire’s day by ‘‘the Sallé” and “the 
Camargo”’: the one typified the school of grace; 
the other the school of wild agility and impulse 
—and Voltaire’s verse of a hundred and 
fifty years ago does justice to both. Now 
the ‘ high-kick” —to which the writer in 
the Daily News unnecessarily takes exception— 
is, as we hold, a perfectly legitimate and even 
enjoyable exhibition of the school of La 
Camargo, the school of agility. But when 
going beyond the ‘‘ high-kick” you get to the 
ungainly and repulsive attitude known as ‘‘ the 
split ’—the ugliest attitude almost into which a 
girl can put herself—and on from the split to 
strange contortions of the figure—contortions 
with which beauty has nothing whatever to do 
—we are at one with the authority who writes in 
ourcontemporary. Thesethings are not fit forthe 
Theatre; they cannot possibly amuse or please 
any one whose taste has a right to be consulted 
there; and the sometimes charming people 
who have been led to perform these acrobatic 
tricks—which are not ‘‘ art” at all, but only 
labour misapplied—should be encouraged to 
disport themselves, and to exhibit their powers, 
in that which is not the accomplishment of the 
acrobat, but in that rather which is the 
veritable dance. At the same time, as we said 
before, there are the two schools. The merely 
conventional dance of the Italian ballet is by 
no means our ideal. 


TE date of the promised revival of Marlowe’s 
“Doctor Faustus” is fixed for Thursday 
evening, July 2, when the performance will be 
given before members of the Elizabethan Stage 
ed and their friends at St. George’s 

a . 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS, ETC. 


M. YsiYe gave the first of three concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, when 
his programme included Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto in D and Mendelssohn’s in E minor. 
In the first two movements Beethoven has 
risen to majestic heights; but an acoom- 
plished player may not always be able to 
follow every feeling and thought of the 
composer. The other Concerto stands on an 
exalted, yet lower, plane; and it seems possible 
for the interpreter to realise to the full all the 
intentions of its creator. The two, therefore, 
stand conveniently side by side; and so differ- 
ent are they in character that both can be 
heard the same afternoon without fatigue. We 
cannot say that M. Ysaye quite satisfied us in 
the Beethoven movements named above: every 
now and then he manifested a tendency to 





linger on certain notes—to paint, as it were, | 


the lily. But he was thoroughly in earnest, 
and carried his audience with him: there was 
life, intensity, and intelligence in his playing. 
The Finale was admirably rendered. The 
Mendelssohn proved a brilliant success: the 
tones which he drew from his instrument in the 
slow movement. were of lovely quality. M, 





Ysaye is, next to Joachim, the finest interpreter 
of classical violin music. The orchestra was 
under the careful direction of Mr. Randegger, 
who between the two Concertos, gave Grieg’s 
attractive ‘‘ Peer Gynt” Suite. 

R. Strauss’ Humoresque ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegels 
Lustige Streiche ” (Op. 28), was played at the 
second Richter Concert on Monday evening. 
We noticed this extremely clever work when 
produced by Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace. 
The performance on Monday was very fine, 
and yet we do not think that it threw the one 
at the Palace into the shade. On second 
hearing the cleverness of the workmanship 
makes a still stronger appeal; also the music, 
which, apart from the humour which abounds 
in it, possesses genuine interest. However 
wild at times the fun may be, the composer 
keeps fairly within the limits of his art. A 
Selection from two sections of the ‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen” was magnificently played; but 
even Dr. Richter cannot make us forget how 
much the music loses when given apart from 
the stage. The concert commenced with 
Brahms’ noble ‘‘ Tragic” Overture, and con- 
cluded with Dvorak’s characteristic Symphony 
‘* Aus der neuen Welt.” 

Mr. Eugen d’Albert gave his fourth recital 
on Tuesday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. He 
commenced with Beethoven’s Sonata in E (Op. 
109). His reading of the work displayed intel- 
ligence of a high order, and it was free from all 
exaggeration. We could, however, have wished 
for tenderer tones, warmer colouring. Then 
came the Sonata in A flat (Op. 110), and here 
again there was much to admire. Next to the 
Waldstein Sonata, which he played, we believe, 
at the second recital, this proved one of his best 
Beethoven performances. For all that, we are 
still of opinion that the pianist is heard to 
greatest advantage in music in which technical 
difficulties abound. He gave proof of this in 
Liszt’s Sonata in B minor, which was also in- 
cluded in the programme. This work, which 
makes heavy demands on the executant, is not 
often heard. Mr. d’Albert played with sur- 
prising mastery, as if he thoroughly enjoyed 
the music. The Sonata is a curious compound : 
the opening theme, which plays so important a 
réle throughout, is characteristic and bold, and 
there are melodies full of tender charm aad 
refinement. But the music is unequal, and 
some passages seem to us to lack distinction. 
In form the Sonata is peculiar. Liszt’s serious 
attempt to open up new paths, without entirely 
breaking with the past, commands respect, if 
not full approval. Mr. d’Albert deserves 
thanks for his able interpretation of the work 
of his master and friend. The pianist gave 
yet another striking exhibition of his skill and 
strength in Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Handel. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg played Rubinstein’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert on Wednesday evening. He 
displayed intelligence, technical skill, and 
energy quite surprising in one who is yet in 
his teens. It would be unfair to compare him 
with some eminent pianists of mature years. 
We will, however, venture to say that if Mr. 
Hambourg enjoys health and strength, if he 
continues to study, and does not develop one gift 
at the expense of another, he will be able to 
measure himself with the greatest. The sisters 
Ravogli were the vocalists. Sofia sang an 
** Ave Maria” of Cherubini, announced as from 
“« Medea,” a juxtaposition of names as curious 
as it was unsuitable. The singing was jerky, 
and the intonation farfrom pure. The vocalist 
was perhaps indisposed; yet no apology was 
made. Giuglia sang an air by Thomas, and 
for an encore ‘‘Che Faro”’: she was not in the 
best voice, and her singing of the Gluck 
was somewhat artificial. She was, however, 
received with enthusiasm. The programme 





opened with Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘“‘Twelfth Night” 
Overture, one of the composer’s best works : 
it was given under his direction with much 
spirit. Saint-Sains’ Symphonic Poem ‘Le 
Rouet d’Omphale ”’ followed: it was neatly 
rendered, but we missed the charm and /inesse 
of the recent performance by the French 
players. The concert concluded with the 
‘* Eroica.”’ 

On Wednesday afternoon, at a meeting of the 
Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland read an 
interesting paper on the Virginal Book iu the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, a book once 
supposed, but erroneously, to have belonged 
to Queen Elizabeth. The lecturer, after a few 
introductory remarks, referred to the growing 
interest not only in old music, but in perform- 
ances of it on instruments of the time at which 
it was written. He gave his illustrations on a 
fine Italian virginal of the sixteenth century, 
lent by Mr. A. Dolmetsch. Among these 
illustrations was a characteristic piece entitled 
** Rosasolis,” by Farnaby. Mr. Maitland might, 
perhaps, have mentioned that in another old 
MS. a version, slightly different (we believe), is 
attributed to Dr. Bull. The lecturer, as one of 
the editors of the Virginal Book, which is now 
being published in parts, is, of course, particu- 
— well qualified to describe and discourse 
on it, 
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